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“THE COLOURS” 


XVIIIL—MR. LEONARD BRASSEY 
Scarlet, yellow cap with black tassel 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


For a good many years past Mr. Leonard Brassey's colours have 
been known, and it can hardly be necessary to say cordially re- 
spected, on the Turf, though they have not always been those which 
his horses now carry, and of late years it has been a matter for much 
regret that so little has been seen of them where the spectacle is 
always welcome—passing the post in advance. Their owner, how- 
ever, has on occasions occupied a conspicuous place, and has 
contributed to the making of Turf History to such an extent that it 
would be improper to omit the “‘ Scarlet, yellow cap with black 
tassel,” from the series. 
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When Mr. Leonard Brassey first registered a racing jacket in 
the year 1889 it was ‘‘ Brown, with buff sleeves and a buff cap,” but 
bearers of it are not discoverable in the List of Winning Owners under 
Jockey Club Rules. It was in the year 1893 that the first change 
was made to ‘ Eau de Nil, brown-hooped sleeves” ; and though it 
would be unduly superstitious to imagine that this alteration can have 
affected the running of the horses, the fact remains that this was the 
first year during which their owner scored. The score was not a 


+ LEONARD BRASSEY AT APETHORPE 
(Photograph by Topical Press) 


heavy one, a single race worth £267 being the total of success; but 
it was at any rate a beginning, and that there was likely to be a 
continuance was suggested by the circumstance that Mr. Brassey’s 
name was found in the entries to a number of important races which 
were due for decision during the next season, no fewer than half a 
dozen two-year-olds figuring among the nominations for the Rich- 
mond Stakes at Goodwood, which, it may be remarked, has always 
been one of Mr. Brassey’s chief racing resorts, as is natural, seeing 
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that in this year, 1894, the Member for Northants married the 
Lady Violet Gordon-Lennox, second daughter of the Duke of 
Richmond. 

1894 saw Mr. Brassey fairly launched into the Turf world; at 
least he made some figure, though not a very conspicuous one, 
in the Winning List. Half a dozen races fell to him, including 
nothing of particular note, adding up in value to no more than 
£1,057, and the proportion of hits to cartridges, so to speak, was not 
considerable ; Chibiabos, a son of Chittabob, one of the three horses 


PRIDE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


who beat Donovan, having had, for instance, ten failures before he 
won the Lewes Nursery. Tristesse, a promising filly by Tristan, 
could only secure a selling race, and was sold for 640 guineas; the 
chief contributor was Pardalo, who took a couple of races. There 
was, indeed, a useful colt at home, but he could not be produced as 
a two-year-old. Most owners who propose to do things on a liberal 
scale start with the idea of aiming at the classic races, or at any rate 
of making their mark at Ascot, Goodwood, and the principal meet- 


ings. It is usually two or three years afterwards that they are 
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grateful for anything they can secure, even if it be a poor little 
Seller. 

In 1895 Mr. Brassey produced a good colt who was to earn 
undying fame, if not by his own achievements (which, however, were 
highly respectable), by means of his descendants, Bayardo in par- 
ticular. This was Bay Ronald, a son of Hampton and Black 
Duchess, who came out for the Stanley Stakes on the Derby Day, 
and ran third. A horse of the late Colonel Harry McCalmont’s, 
Devil may Care, beat him, as did another belonging to the same 
owner, Cushendall, at Ascot a fortnight later. He was beaten again 


BUTTERFLY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


in the Lavant, unplaced to St. Frusquin in the Middle Park Plate, 
and again in the Dewhurst, where in fact he finished last of five; 
and in this season Pride, by Merry Hampton—Superba (the dam a 
good mare who was expected to win the Oaks in which Busybody 
beat her), ran nine times without getting his head in front. Butter- 
fly, however, daughter of Hampton and Merry Duchess, won the 
Coronation Stakes at Ascot and the Nassau at Goodwood; Pardalo, 
a son of Marden and Diablesse, contributed, as did Macbriar, 
a son of Macheath and Pistil, who took three races, the nine vic- 
tories giving the owner a respectable place in the list with £5,439, 
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the best of it being that about some of the bearers of the Eau de Nil 
there was distinct promise. 

This was well fulfilled in the case of Pride, a colt who stayed, 
and had, moreover, a considerable turn of speed. The horses at this 
time were, as they are now, under the charge of Tom Jennings. 
Pride came out for the March Stakes, for which Galeazzo was 
favourite at even money, Balsamo backed at 2 to 1, Pride at 6 to 1; 
and Pride won from Balsamo easily by two lengths. He went to 
Gatwick, and with gst. 12lb. took the Marlborough Stakes, dis- 
tinguishing himself greatly at Ascot, where he won the Gold Vase on 


ORZIL—W. BRADFORD UP 
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Tuesday and the Alexandra Plate on Friday. It is rather curious 
that in these two races he beat two winners of the Cesarewitch. The 
Rush was behind him in the Vase, Rock Dove in the other event, as 
was Bard of Avon, who had been looked on as a highly probable 
Cesarewitch winner; indeed, there was no mistaking the merit of 
Pride, for second to him in the Alexandra Plate, beaten four lengths, 
was the good French horse Omnium II, who had been second 
for the Gold Cup. Bay Ronald was also to show what he could do. 
For the Newmarket Stakes he finished fourth to Galeazzo, Balsamo, 
and Bradwardine, with some distinctly useful animals behind him. 
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For the Derby he was fifth to Persimmon. Two attempts at Ascot 
were unremunerative, and he made small show behind Persimmon 
in the Jockey Club Stakes; but he took the Lowther Stakes at the 
Newmarket First October Meeting and the Limekiln a fortnight 
afterwards, starting favourite for the Free Handicap at the Houghton 
Meeting, which, however, went to Gulistan, who was followed by 
King Edward’s One Thousand Guineas winner Thais. The year 
produced £6,060 in stakes, and the horses were busy. Pardalo came 
out no fewer than nineteen times, only one of his attempts yielding 
anything. 

I well remember entertaining a strong impression that Bay 
Ronald would win the City and Suburban of 1897. The impression 
was incorrect, but not by much. Balsamo was favourite this year at 
g to 2, Bay Ronald standing at 100 to 11—though I had a nice bet 
about him at odds which would have been much more remunerative. 
It was a great fight between him and the winner; but Bay Ronald, 
with 3lb. the worst of the weights, was beaten by the favourite a 
short half-length. Had they run at evens, therefore, it is to be 
presumed that Bay Ronald would just have won. He took the 
Hardwicke Stakes comfortably enough, starting at 11 to 10, but that 
did not help me with my Epsom bet! Persimmon was in his way 
in the Eclipse, for which he was third; Velasquez disposed of him 
in the Champion Stakes; 8st. 61b. was too much for him in the 
Cambridgeshire. Still, it was at any rate gratifying to have a horse 
of such possibilities in the stable. 

I forget what had happened to Pride, who did not run, but there 
was a two-year-old of extraordinary speed who did good service in 
Orzil, a chestnut son of Ayrshire and Merry Miser. He was a horse 
of class,came out in the Woodcote and cantered away from Perth- 
shire, just got home from Cap Martin in the Coventry Stakes, very 
easily won the Exeter, the Lavant, and the Clearwell Stakes, in the 
last-named giving Jeddah, who was to win the Derby next year, 
9 lb. and beating him three lengths. This made five races running 
worth £5,036, and he started favourite at 3 to 1 for the Middle Park 
Plate. I have reason to recollect this race particularly well, as I 
had a special interest in Disraeli. The fear was that Orzil would 
squander his field, that in consequence of his remarkable speed he 
would slip away at the start and get the others sprawling. Allsopp, 
who rode Disraeli, was specially warned about this, and told to keep 
a careful eye on the bearer of the Eau de Nil. When the flag fell 
Orzil went off at a tremendous pace, as had been expected, Allsopp 
went after him, and the two were soon out by themselves lengths in 
front of their field. After Disraeli had won the Champion Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes at Derby some little time before, he had been stopped 
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in bis work, so was backward in condition; the consequence was 
that he ran himself out and had nothing left when challenged by 
Dieudonné, who beat him three lengths, Disraeli, however, finishing 
in front of Wildfowler, who was to win the Leger for Captain Greer. 
I have always believed that more judiciously ridden Disraeli would 
have won, for Allsopp was not intended to race the colt off his legs as 
he did. Mr. Brassey took the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood with 
Paladore, a son of Ayrshire and Palisandre, ten races during the 
season producing £8,560. 

Bay Ronald was to make up at the Epsom Spring Meeting for 


GOING TO THE START FOR THE MIDDLE PARK PLATE—ORZIL ON THE RIGHT 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


his defeat twelve months previously. He started almost favourite in 
a field of eighteen and won comfortably by a couple of lengths from 
Newhaven II, those behind including Knight of the Thistle, Kilcock, 
Sandia, Nunsuch—who assuredly ought to have won the Cambridge- 
shire for the then Prince of Wales, as was amply demonstrated in the 
race for the Old Cambridgeshire two days afterwards—Eager, 
Chelandry, and St. Cloud II, who failed in the Cambridgeshire by a 
head. At the Summer Meeting Bay Ronald took the Epsom Cup by 
two lengths from Newhaven II, with Winkfield’s Pride four lengths 
away, third, in front of Merman, who was in receipt of 10 lb. from 
all these three, and Champ de Mars. The merit of this performance 
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will be understood. Every owner has his failures, and one of them 
this year was Boniface, a son of St. Simon and Merry Miser (half- 
brother therefore to Orzil), who was expected to justify his breeding. 
He came out for the Great Surrey Foal Plate, an even-money 
favourite, failing by a neck to beat Victoria May, St. Gris the 
subsegent conqueror of Flying Fox being unplaced. Flying Fox 
made his first appearance in the New Stakes, but Boniface was 
backed against him at 11 to 2, having nothing to do with the finish 
however, which was between the Duke of Westminster’s famous colt 
and Mr. Douglas Baird’s Musa, destined to take the Oaks. Boni- 
face started favourite again for the Boscawen Stakes, to be beaten by 
Disraeli’s stable companion Harrow, from John Dawson’s stable, in 
which I was at the time particularly interested. Harrow for 
some years held the mile record. It was not to be anticipated that 
Mr. Brassey’s colt would win the Middle Park, in which Flying 
Fox failed by a length anda half to give Caiman, Sloan up, 3 lb. 
On the whole the year was disappointing. Bay Ronald’s two races 
were worth £2,480. Merry Buck took a Biennial at Newmarket, and 
one other race made up all that fell to the colours, the stakes 
amounting to £3,361 in all. There had seemed good reason to 
hope for more. Mr. Brassey was now breeding his own horses, 
an expense which supplements training bills, entries, and forfeits. 

It would be difficult to find an animal more attractively bred 
than a son of St. Simon and Mimi, and such a colt being offered at the 
Doncaster Sales of 1899, Mr. Brassey—who bought as well as bred— 
seemed to have been fortunate in securing it for 1,600 guineas. The 
colt was named Simile, and made his first appearance in the Great 
Surrey Breeders’ Foal Plate the day after Flying Fox’s Derby. He 
ran badly, as he did afterwards for the Fulbourne Stakes, won by 
Paigle, the own sister to Harrow—she afterwards almost dead-heated 
with Diamond Jubilee for the Boscawen Stakes. Simile, indeed, 
despite his parentage, was a very bad animal, and it was sad to find 
a colt so bred weighted with 7 st. 6 lb. in a Selling Nursery at the end 
of the season and running unplaced to a creature who was sold for 
105 guineas! Purchasers of blood stock have, however, to take the 
rough with the smooth. 

This was decidedly the rough; but at the July Sales a few 
weeks previously Mr. Brassey had acquired a daughter of St. Simon 
and Melody who was to have a vastly different career. Winifreda 
cost 3,000 guineas, and proved to be an excellent bargain. As a two- 
year-old she was only seen once, when she won what may be called 
Mr. Brassey’s favourite race, the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood. 
This indeed turned out a fortunate meeting for Mr. Brassey, as he 
also took the Findon Stakes with Lictor, son of Sempronius and 
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Black Duchess, and the Lavant with Greenaway, by Blue Green— 
Merry Miser, and so half-sister to Orzil. Had it not been for these 
Goodwood successes the season of 1899 would have been a poor one. 
Orzil, who had won nothing as a three-year-old, failed to take a race 
as a four. The three Goodwood stakes came to £1,903. Merry 
Buck won at Stockton, and a couple of minor events brought the total 
to £2,620, which it must be surmised left a very serious balance on 
the wrong side when the year’s accounts came to be audited. 

But Winifreda was going on the right way. Her first appear- 
ance as a three-year-old was in the One Thousand Guineas, other 


BAY RONALD 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


fancied animals being Vain Duchess, Merry Gal, Dusky Queen, and 
Sainte Nitouche. Danger was chiefly threatened in the race by 
Sloan on Lord Ellesmere’s Inquisitive, but Sam Loates in the Eau 
de Nil, brown-hooped sleeves, won by three parts of a length. It 
was naturally expected that Winifreda would win the Oaks, in 
which she shared favouritism with Sloan’s mount, Lady Schomberg. 
La Roche, however, who had been lengths behind Winifreda at 
Newmarket, won in a canter, Merry Gal, who had been still further 
behind a fortnight previously, second. Presumably Mr. Brassey’s 
filly was not herself at Epsom, for she showed vastly improved form 
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in the Coronation Stakes, when she ran a dead heat with Sainte 
Nitouche, the latter in receipt of 13lb. Ursula, another of Merry 
Miser’s daughters, by St. Serf, ran prominently on several occasions, 
though the only race she won was the Lavant. This season 
Boniface won the Hardwicke, worth £2,421, and Mr. Brassey had 
the best year he had ever known, or has known since, having wound 
up with seven races worth £10,067, which placed him seventh on 
the list, a little behind the Duke of Portland. This was the season 
when His Majesty King Edward headed the winning owners, with 
little short of thrice Mr. Brassey’s figures. 

The most remarkable thing about the colours in rgor is the 
number of times they were found in the first three. Absolute firsts 
amounted to only six; it was a bad year, but Mr. Brassey was 
continually ‘‘ thereabouts.” Winifreda, indeed, never ran into a 
place, and seems quite to have lost her form. An extravagant view 
was not taken of her merits either. She was in the Hunt Cup with 
7 st. 5lb., not a heavy burden for a four-year-old who had won the 
Oaks, and later in the autumn, with only 6st. 121b., she could get 
no nearer than eighth in the Duke of York’s Stakes at Kempton to 
the three-year-old Revenue, 7 st. glb. Picador ran nine times and 
was only once out of the first three, only once likewise absolutely 
first. Ursula was second for the Houghton Handicap, third for the 
Nassau; Greenaway readily carried off the Hurst Park Spring 
Handicap, was third for the Great Tom Plate at Lincoln, for the 
Northamptonshire Stakes, and second for the Welbeck Plate. 
Bric-a-Brac, a daughter of Worcester and the Oaks winner, Limasol, 
did better, for three of her places were first ones; but there was 
a drop in the results to £1,722. 

It seemed time for Mr. Brassey to find another good horse, and 
in 1902 it looked as if he had a couple, both sons of Bay Ronald, 
which of course added enormously to the interest of them. One 
of these was Arabi, a son of Merry Miser. He came out for the 
£2,000 Sandown Park Club Produce Stakes and finished third, 
beaten a length and a half by two animals, then making their 
first appearances, who were destined to do great things—Our Lassie, 
winner of the Oaks, and Rabelais, who carried off the £5,000 race 
at Sandown Park, the Goodwood Cup amongst other events, and 
who was to be the sire of a Grand Prix winner. His stock, indeed, 
have done remarkably well in France. It was at any rate a good 
beginning for Arabi, and an encouragement when he ran second 
to Rock Sand at even weights for the Bedford Stakes at Newmarket. 
He had his revenge on Our Lassie in the £1,000 Great Foal Plate 
at Lingfield, though it is to be noted that she was giving him 
weight. At Goodwood he was third both for the Ham and the 
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Lavant, but took the Ashley Stakes at Lewes. Altogether things 
were improving, for Saltpetre, a son of St. Simon and the hurdle- 
jumping winner of the Ascot Stakes, Billow, also showed some 
form, being third to Chaucer for the Boscawen, and to Caravel for 
a Maiden Plate at the First October, his only two appearances. 
Bric-a-Brac made a modest contribution in the shape of the First 
Foal Stakes at the Second July, and it appeared that a useful filly 
had been discovered in Black Fancy, by Ladas—Black Duchess ; 
for she, having only been out once as a two-year-old, finished third 
to Sceptre and St. Windeline in the One Thousand, and after long 


BAY RONALD (FINDLAY UP) AFTER WINNING THE LOWTHER STAKES AT NEWMARKET 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


absence returned in October to win the Newmarket Oaks, that, 
however, signifying little, as she only had a solitary opponent, and 
she ran well afterwards at Gatwick. No horse in the stable did 
much, but twelve races were won, representing £4,903. 

Wild Oats (Bay Ronald—Wise Rose) was only out once as a 
two-year-old for the usual reason. Next year he was never out of 
the first three in ten races, five of which he won. After a third for 
the Tudor Plate at Sandown he took the £1,000 Great Whitsuntide 
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Plate at Hurst Park from Hackler’s Pride, she, giving 4 lb., beaten 
three lengths. He was then second to Littleton for the Trial Plate 
at Ascot, won at Gatwick, not unnaturally failed to beat Zinfandel 
in the Gordon Stakes at Goodwood, won at York and at Gatwick 
again, and ran distinctly well in the Select Stakes at the Newmarket 
First October. Here he encountered the good but wayward horse 
St. Maclou, then five, and carrying gst. 61b. he beat the three-year- 
old Wild Oats, 8st. 12 lb., only a length. As a four-year-old he 
came out in the Hunt Cup at Ascot, and was third with 8 st. 2 1b. to 
Csardas, five years, 7st. 5]b., and Hazafi, five years, 8st. 2lb., “a 
length and a half, half a length,” being the verdict. He took the 
Rous Memorial next day and the Beaufort Stakes at the First 
October, proving himself a worthy son of his sire. 

It is of course pleasant to win races, but owners who run in the 
spirit which distinguishes Mr. Brassey’s Turf ambitions desire to 
produce something out of the common. Hope with regard to Salt- 
petre and Arabi was doomed to disappointment. The former was 
out seven times and never got nearer than second; Arabi was out 
nine times and was never nearer than third; but he had a younger 
brother, Merry Man, who afforded no small amount of compensa- 
tion. The colt was ready at the beginning of the year, ran and 
finished fourth in the Brocklesby—which did not perhaps look 
particularly encouraging, for of late years Brocklesby winners have 
seldom done much afterwards; but a month later the colt came out 
for the valuable Sandown Park Club Produce Stakes, and won from 
King Edward’s Perchant. He took the Bedford Two- Year-Old 
Stakes at the Newmarket Second Spring, the Woodcote, and 
finished the year with seconds to Huntley for the Lavant and to 
Henry the First for the Buckenham. 

It was some time since Mr. Brassey had owned a colt who secured 
over £2,500 in three races, sothings were looking up. Alderman was 
one of the irritating creatures who are constantly close up without 
quite winning. He did, indeed, take the Zetland Plate at the New- 
market Second July, but he was second for the Nottingham Spring 
Handicap; third for the Hare Park Handicap, beaten less than two 
lengths; placed also at Lewes, Doncaster, and Gatwick. The visit 
of Melody to Persimmon had produced Red Lily, who enabled 
Mr. Brassey to perform one of his recurrent ambitions, that of win- 
ning a race at Goodwood, where she took the Nassau Stakes; and it 
should have been remarked that some time prior to this two changes 
had occurred: the horses were sent to H. Sadler and the colours 
had been altered to the ‘‘ Scarlet, yellow cap with black tassel,’ as 
placed at the head of this article. In all fourteen races were won, 
reaching a total of £6,372. 
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Saltpetre stayed, and in 1904, the date we have now reached, 
easily won the Goodwood Cup from King Edward’s Chatsworth, 
after running second to Rock Sand for the Princess of Wales Stakes. 
Saltpetre was receiving 13 lb. here, and was easily beaten; still, if 
there was little glory, the place meant £1,500. Arabi must be set 
down as on the whole disappointing, though he won a couple of races, 
such as they were. Tom Thumb also once got home, but without 
dimly suggesting that his sire was going to produce a Bayardo, nor 
did Merry Man in the least convey this impression, he having won 


SALTPETRE, WINNER OF THE GOODWOOD CUP, 1904 
(Photograph by W A. Rouch) 


nothing all the year. Galapas carried the colours home in the 
Zetland Plate, but the year was comparatively unproductive, the 
seven races having only brought in £2,553, and since then it is to be 
noted with regret that Mr. Brassey has had a bad time. Saltpetre, 
whom he had sold, won the Summer Handicap at the Second July, 
and actually the only race which fell to the colours in 1g05 was the 
Effingham Plate at Epsom, worth £287. The three next years 
were very poor ones, and in Ig0g a single race, worth £100, was 
the melancholy total. This was bettered in 1910, when Bernard 
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won the Gratwicke, £750, this being one of two races which gave 
Mr. Brassey a higher position than he had occupied for some seasons; 
and this son of Robert le Diable and Red Lily is still to the fore. 


SALTPETRE (w. LANE UP) AFTER WINNING THE GOODWOOD CUP, I904 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Mr. Brassey was elected to the Jockey Club in 1898, and acted 
as Steward, his sound common sense enabling him to do excellent 
service from 1906 to 1908. It can only be hoped that there is 
a good time coming for the scarlet and yellow cap. 


KING GEORGE V AS A SPORTSMAN 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Reviews of the book I have lately published on ‘‘ King Edward VII 
as a Sportsman’? comment on the pleasures and benefits His 
Majesty derived from his participation in those sports in which he 
delighted, and in which he achieved such notable success. In the 
book itself I have pointed out how in this respect King Edward 
was only following the example of nearly all his Royal predecessors 
on the throne of England in thus actively practising the sports and 
pastimes which, whatever cavillers may say, it is generally believed 
have gone a long way to make Britons what they are; and I may 
add that had it not been for considerations of space the chapter on 
‘Kings of England as Sportsmen” would have been largely ex- 
tended; but the volume threatened to become of superabundant 
dimensions. I have shown that from the days of King Alfred, when 
hunting was referred to as ‘‘ that most noble art,’’ English monarchs 
have taken special pride in the endeavour to excel their subjects in 
the field. Edward the Confessor, one of the sternest and most 
pious of sovereigns, is recorded to have ‘‘ found his greatest delight” 
when able ‘‘ to follow a pack of swift hounds in pursuit of game, and 
to cheer them with his voice.” A much similar tale is told of many of 
his successors. I have quoted Macaulay as evidence that Newmarket 
must have been almost as favourite a resort of William III as it 
was of Edward VII, and William of Orange is not memorable for 
his love of pleasure, as is the Merry Monarch who gave the name 
to the ‘‘ Rowley Mile.” But I must not here draw too extensively 
on the pages of the volume in which these matters have been 
discussed. 
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A question which interests lovers of sport all over the world is 
how far King George may be likely to emulate the example of those 
who have gone before him, and what degree of success he may be 
expected to achieve as a sportsman? It is gratifying to think that, 
so far as can be ascertained, our present ruler will make his mark 
deeply, and will be found amply and vigorously to have held his 
own when additional pages have to be written in the history of 
“Kings of England as Sportsmen.” It is a matter of universal 
knowledge that King George is one of the very best game shots 
who could be found throughout the kingdom; and that this is so 
furnishes proof of the steady perseverance which is so admirable 
a quality in any man. Everyone who has stood at the covert-side 
with a gun in his hand, behind a screen when partridges are being 
driven, or in a butt when grouse are coming over, not to speak of 
those who still enjoy the pleasure of shooting over dogs in those 
rare districts where this is still practised, or of walking up their birds, 
all these, I say, will entirely agree with what Lord Ripon remarks in 
the most interesting contribution which he was good enough, after 
persuasion, to write. ‘‘That practice makes perfect is in the case 
of shooting only true to a modified extent,” he says; “for a man 
must be born with a certain inherent aptitude to become a really 
first-rate shot.” It follows that King George possessed this in- 
herent aptitude; but that he must have been at pains to develop 
it is shown by the anecdote I was enabled to give on the authority 
of Lord Burnham. The owner of Hall Barn—where King Edward 
discharged his last cartridge—told me of a day when the then 
Prince of Wales, who had been shooting over the estate, returned 
to the house when sport was over, and seating himself in the study 
exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t hit a feather! But I have been at sea for a 
good many years, and one doesn’t come across many pheasants 
there!” Some men, annoyed at their ill-success, would have given 
up a sport in which they appeared to disadvantage, and sought some 
other amusement. This was not the case with King George. He 
stuck to it, and now abundantly enjoys the reward. 

It is often difficult to obtain an accurate estimate of the skill 
of a great personage, and this is no doubt especially the case where 
a king is concerned. On the one hand, complacent courtiers are 
disposed to make the very best, possibly a little more than the 
legitimate best—sometimes a good deal more—of everything a king 
does; but on the other hand there are those who adopt an altogether 
different standpoint, cynics with an invincible disposition to believe 
that a king is lauded merely because he is a king; that it will be 
wise to discount by a liberal fifty per cent. or so the tales which 
are told about him. It is no flattery to say that King George is 
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veritably one of the best shots in England. Certainiy there is no 
Royal road to success in this direction. The one and only test 
is that of kills to cartridges. The rocketing pheasant, the swiftly- 
stealing grouse, the fleeting partridge going down wind forty miles 
an hour, do not with courtier-like grace drop to earth because a 
Royal barrel is presented at them. These birds have to be hit. 

I have been rather at pains to ascertain on the best authority 
what are the weak points of King George as a game shot, and after 
diligent inquiry can only hear of one. A friend, whose judgment 
is undeniable and who has enjoyed probably more opportunities 
than anyone else of judging by observation, tells me that there are 
times when His Majesty is in too much of a hurry. High birds 
come out of the covert; he does not give himself quite sufficient 
time to deal with them effectually, and, disappointed with the 
results, is apt to fail to do himself justice in the rest of the beat. In 
Lord Ripon’s comments, to which I have already referred, he points 
out that ‘‘to be a first-rate shot necessitates the combination of two 
distinctly opposite conditions: a highly-strung nervous tempera- 
ment which keeps you ever on the alert, and a cool head which 
enables you in moments of excitement to fire without recklessness 
or undue haste.” The last two words of this dictum, from the 
master, appear to be the secret of His Majesty’s one weak point, 
if, indeed, it is correct to speak of weakness in connection with his 
shooting. 

** Does the King really care about racing?” is the question which 
one frequently hears asked. There was the stud at Sandringham ; 
it seems to be sometimes thought His Majesty may have considered 
that it would be rather a pity to break it up as it existed—he might 
as well keep it on, though he took little interest in it. I am very 
strongly inclined to believe, however, that King George does really 
care for racing, and that, to the unspeakable gratification of lovers 
of the Turf, he will pursue the sport not only with keenness, but with 
- knowledge and appreciation. How much these two last things add 
to the pleasure need not be dwelt upon. King Edward was a good 
judge of a horse. As my book shows, he rode straight to hounds— 
a fact, by the way, which there seemed in some quarters an indisposi- 
tion to believe, though it is amply authenticated. He saw so much 
of thoroughbred stock at Sandringham, Newmarket, and elsewhere, 
that he must have got the strong and weak points of make and shape 
into his head; the more so as he heard continually the comments of 
Lord Marcus Beresford, Richard Marsh, and other critics with a 
keen eye fora horse. Nevertheless, King Edward made no effort 
to grasp the technicalities of racing. When one of his horses was 
in a handicap he had practically no idea whether it was well or ill 
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treated. He did not attempt to rely on his own judgment as to the 
form of his animals and the chances they had of winning the stakes 
in which they were engaged. 

It will probably be found that in these respects King George 
will acquire an acuter knowledge. Without any attempt at eaves- 
dropping—as I hope I need not say—it chanced that some time 
since I was watching a great race from the top of a stand in close 
proximity to the then Prince of Wales. A gentleman-trainer was 
a guest on the same stand, and was coming to join me when he 
was intercepted by his host, who presented him to His Royal 
Highness. I could not help overhearing much of the conversation 
which followed, without in any way seeking to do so; and I was 
much struck with the pertinence of the questions which the Prince 
asked, showing, as they did, how thoroughly he was taking in the 
details of what was going on. More than once it has been impos- 
sible to avoid noting the animation with which King George has 
watched the running of horses at Newmarket in which he has taken 
a natural interest, for the reason that they were his father’s. Not 
long before King Edward’s death the Prince went to Newbury; and 
the letter he wrote in acknowledgment of the care which had 
been bestowed upon his comfort was something more than a con- 
ventional expression of thanks; it was impossible to doubt that he 
had thoroughly enjoyed himself. The great hope at present is that 
bearers of the ‘‘ purple, gold braid, scarlet sleeves, black velvet cap 
with gold fringe,” will achieve no less notable successes than those 
with which the jacket has been formerly associated. And at the 
same time it is satisfactory to think that if the fates are unpropi- 
tious, and for a year or two His Majesty’s position in the List of 
Winning Owners is a humble one, he will wait for better times, 
undeterred, and with a good heart. The story goes that King 
George, who had some mares at Sandringham, was not a little 
inclined to race their produce years ago, and that King Edward 
discouraged the idea, remarking that ‘‘one in a family was quite 
enough.” How true this story may be I have no idea, but it has 
been current. 

In a great measure no doubt because of the rise in popularity 
of the motor and its attraction for its devotees, Rotten Row 
has for the last few years been well-nigh deserted, at least in com- 
parison with the period when fashion resorted asa matter of course to 
“the Ladies’ Mile.” King George, by his example, has done not a 
little to revive the taste for the morning ride. His seat on a horse 
is irreproachable—if a sailor does ride well he often rides very well 
indeed. Asa boy the Prince used to delight in a gallop in Windsor 
Park, and on occasions he has followed the West Norfolk Hounds. 
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So far as I recollect he hunted with the Duke of Beaufort’s when on 
a visit to Badminton, but there is no justification in speaking of 
His Majesty as a hunting man, nor any reason to hope that he will 
gratify lovers of the chase by often taking part in it. 

Seeing that for many years King George was a sailor there 
might have been a natural idea that he would take energetically to 
yachting. So far His Majesty has exhibited no inclination to do so, 
nor does there seem much prospect that he ever will. The Cori- 
sande was sold some time ago. The King still owns Britannia, but 
her racing days are past. He always appears to have taken much 
pleasure in attending the Cowes week, but has never been an active 
participator in the racing. Considering for how long a time King 

eorge was a sailor, it is a curious fact that he should be still subject 
to those distresses which are apt to affect the landsman. He cannot 
proudly remark with Captain Corcoran of ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” that 
he is “‘ never, never sick at sea.”’ 

I do not think that King George ever played cricket, or at least 
that he ever played sufficiently to give him any title to be spoken of 
as a cricketer. But, as in his recorded observations about shooting, 
he was at sea for many years, and one finds little cricket on board 
ship. Shooting, however, is a sport which is not much interfered 
with as years roll on, and successful cricket, except on the rarest 
occasions, is associated with comparative youth. The King is fond 
of active exercise. Some time since he had a squash racket court 
built at Marlborough House, and I believe that it is highly probable 
one will be erected before very long at Buckingham Palace. He is 
also fond of lawn-tennis, though tennis proper, I fancy, he never 
attempted. In view of his altogether exceptional skill as a shot, 
there can be no sort of question as to his claim to the title of 
sportsman. 

We may safely conclude that no king of England has ever shot 
nearly as well. His Majesty is also a keen fisherman, thereby 
differing from King Edward, who took no pleasure in that pursuit. 
To have succeeded so beloved a monarch as his father renders the 
King’s task in many ways peculiarly difficult. But the happy 
knack of doing the right thing in the right way has descended to 

King George, who has always enjoyed the respect, and is steadily 
gaining the love, of his subjects. 


wes 


YACHTING UNDER GEORGE IV AND 
GEORGE V 


A CORONATION CONTRAST 
BY G. E. HOPCROFT 


WHEN the Coronation Naval Review takes place in the Solent, or 
to speak more correctly at Spithead, King George will probably 
review the finest fleet of warships ever assembled in British or 
foreign waters. We are all prepared to see a record fleet of 
warships, but we should not forget that another great fleet will also 
be present to do homage to King George—I refer to the great 
Yachting Fleet. 

Nearly a century ago another King George was crowned; but 
what a change has taken place in nautical and yachting matters 
since 1820! We cannot deal with the evolution of the battleship 
in this article, but it will be interesting to contrast the condition of 
yachting in 1820 with the wonderful developments of modern times. 

King George IV certainly visited Cowes in 1821, but I find no 
mention of a Coronation Review of any magnitude. Yachting was 
then in its infancy, but even in 1821 we had—for those times—some 
fine craft. The yachtsman of ninety years ago was a sea-going man, 
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and he was free from many of the troubles which worry his successor 
to-day. The “sailing machine” had yet to be invented, and rating 
rules were unthought of when the ‘First Gentleman in Europe” 
reigned over Britain. There were one or two fine racing cutters, 
such as Pearl, but the big cruising craft were rigged as top-sail 
schooners, brigs, and ships. There was at least one ship-yacht, 
the Falcon, but I rather think she was built in the later “‘ twenties.” 

What a change has taken place since those old-fashioned 
times! There were one or two steamers on the Solent even in 1820, 
but they were what we should call ‘“‘tubs.” There were no steam 
yachts, however, and it was considered a disgrace for a yachtsman 
even to take an interest in steam vessels. 

When King George V visits the Solent at the Coronation 
time hundreds of steam yachts will be seen on the blue waters off 
Cowes, Ryde, and Portsmouth. In place of the high-funnelled 
steamer of 1820, with her little engines of perhaps 10 horse-power, 
we shall see not only mighty warships and swift liners, with engines 
of many thousand horse-power, but also a fleet of steam yachts, 
ranging from the little steam launch of 20 ft., to the big ocean-going 
steam yacht of 2,000 tons. We have steam yachts capable of 
steaming between 20 and 30 knots an hour, and some of these are 
fitted up in a manner that would make the old yachtsmen of 1820 
doubt their senses if they could but return to their beloved Solent 
for a few short hours. 

Let us contrast the racing fleets of the two periods, and 
consider the changes that have taken place in the manners and 
customs of the yachtsmen themselves. 

In 1820 the racing boats did not differ much from the cruisers ; 
they carried rather a bigger rig, and were very strongly manned, 
but they were, for the most part, simply private vessels of the man- 
of-war type. The brigs, schooners, luggers, and cutters of King 
George IV’s time were mostly armed with cannon, and at a 
distance they resembled the warships of the day. The owners were 
keen sportsmen, and they fought out many a dashing ocean race for 
big stakes. They also quarrelled with each other in a manner that 
would hardly be considered good taste to-day; the crews fought 
each other with fist and pike, and the owners fought in the more 
aristocratic duel. But we must admire their courage, and the 
way in which they ‘‘ cracked on,” carrying full sail until the spars 
came tumbling from aloft, and the canvas blew out of the bolt-ropes. 

The yachtsman of 1911 has changed most of the old customs. 
He protests at times, but he no longer fights duels, for he does not 
look upon one defeat as a disgrace. It should be remembered that 
in the old days it was impossible to enter races every day of the 
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week; a regatta or two might take place during the year, but the 
most desperate fights occurred in the ‘‘ wager races.” The owner 
of a fine brig would perhaps challenge the owner of an equally fine 
schooner to race over a long ‘‘ ocean” course; and then all was 
excitement. Large sums of money often changed hands over these 
races; for outsiders, and even watermen, bet upon one or other of 
the yachts. Great preparations were made for the events, but some 
of the rival craft were quite unfitted for racing of any kind. Fancy 
starting a clumsy, bluff-bowed brig, fitted with old-fashioned 
channels, and armed with perhaps eight guns, against a cutter of 
large tonnage! These mixed races were often sailed, and it 
depended to a great extent on the kind of weather encountered as to 
which of the ill-assorted pair won. In a heavy sea, with the wind 
well aft, the chances were all in favour of the square-rigged craft, 
but in a beat to windward the cutter was bound to win. 

In these enlightened times we seldom sail mixed races—of 
course I am referring to class-racing, not handicaps—and the sight 
of a brig, or other square-rigged craft, racing against Shamrock or 
White Heather would bring even the most apathetic yachtsman from 
the smoking-room. At the races to be held in the Solent this year 
the class-racing will be governed by strict rules, and if one yacht 
should turn out to be faster than her sisters it will be because her 
designer has been more successful than his rivals. 

In 1820 class-racing can hardly have been said to exist at all; 
the yachts were started in some kind of rough order in regard to 
size, but the details were very much ‘“‘as you please.” To-day, 
however, we have one rule for the whole of Europe, and a number 
of classes ranging from the small 5-metre class to the 23-metre 
division. This year (1911) we hope to see a new 19-metre class 
consisting of several splendid craft, designed by the chief experts 
of the day and fitted with every refinement that modern science 
can suggest. 

When King George IV came to the Solent he arrived in a strange 
frigate-yacht called the Royal George. This little craft was ship- 
rigged and ornamented with much gold and scroll-work, almost 
like the old Dutch ships of King William III’s time. I believe that 
Queen Victoria used this little craft in the early part of her reign. 
Whata contrast the Royal George would make to the modern Victoria 
and Albert, if it was possible to anchor the old yacht by the side of 
the mighty steamer owned by His Majesty King George V! The 
modern craft is at least eight times as large as the old one, but 
in the matter of speed it is useless to compare the two, for the obsolete 
vessel depended upon her sails alone, and for a sailing ship of her day 
and size eight knots would have been a good speed. 
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If the old yachtsmen of the twenties could attend the Corona- 
tion Review in the Solent, and behold the great fleet of yachts 
assembled near the warships, they would probably be more impressed 
with the motor-boat than with any other type of craft existing at 
the present time. Some of them might have seen steamers—indeed 
we suppose that most of them had, for a number of steamships 
were running in 1820—therefore it would be possible for them by 
a great effort of mind to imagine a very highly developed type 
of steam vessel; but who could imagine so outlandish a craft 
as a motor-boat? What would the ‘‘ bucks” of other days say to 
the modern hydroplane, as she dashes over the waves at 40 knots 
an hour ! 

In regard to the men and customs of 1820 and IgII a great 
deal might be written. The modern yacht is manned by sailors 
whose life has, in most cases, been spent on pleasure craft; but in 
the old times even the racing yachts seem to have been manned by 
a motley throng of fishermen, longshoremen, and man-of-warsmen, 
and the skipper was more of a leading hand than an officer. Of 
course there were exceptions, and some of the big craft were com- 
manded either by their owners or by naval men, as Mr. Kingston, 
the noted sea writer, has assured us. 

In some matters, however, the old yacht-owner managed better 
than does his brother of 1911. To begin with, he did not spend as. 
much either for the building or fitting of his yacht; and he was 
more moderate in the matter of prize money. Some time ago the 
yachting papers were full of letters from yacht-owners of moderate 
means, who protested—and not without cause—at the practice so 
often indulged in by rich men of giving not only “winning money ” 
but also ‘‘losing money” to their crews. This style of thing not 
only spoils the crew, but it also handicaps the owner in many 
other ways. The old-time owner was liberal at times, however, 
and gave many a rollicking supper to his crew after they had beaten 
some rival yacht. 

In regard to the matter of expenditure it is quite natural that the 
modern yacht, with her lead keel, should cost more than the rough 
old racing craft of the twenties. Possibly the old yachts may have 
been finely fitted up below—some of the Indiamen were, at any rate; 
but, built as they were, the owner had less value for his money 
than he has to-day. Take the matter of sail spread for instance, 
and compare the modern suit of canvas with that of 1820. Ninety 
years ago the sails of even the best racing cutters were cut in a way 
that would give a modern skipper a bad night if he happened to see 
one of these old rigs in the evening. To-day the sails are made with 
a most astonishing amount of care, every curve is carefully con- 
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sidered, and in the matter of fittings the yacht of 1911 is “streets 
ahead ” of her sister of 1820. 

If any of the old yachtsmen came to Cowes from London after 
the Coronation of George IV, how different must that journey 
have been from that which the yachtsman may take next June 
or July! The old yachtsman possibly came by post-chaise or coach 
at a pace of from six to eight miles an hour. To-day the member 
of the Squadron will either travel to Portsmouth by train at fifty 
or sixty miles an hour, or use his powerful motor-car going at a 
speed of who shall say how many miles an hour. 

The old yachtsman may have crossed to the Island by steamer, 
for one or two steamers were running in George 1V’s time; but it is 
quite likely that he either hired a waterman to take him to Cowes 
or ordered his yacht to meet him at Portsmouth. To-day the swift 
little motor launch will, perchance, meet the owner at Portsmouth ; 
or, if he owns a steamer, the yacht will simply steam to any place 
that may be convenient. 

When night came down o’er the deep the old yachtsman had 
to be content with a dim lamp, or the light of one or two candles; 
to-day the modern yacht is lit throughout by electricity and 
fitted up like a palace. 

Times change, and the old gives place to the new, but the 
British yachtsman of Ig11 is just as keen a sportsman as the men 


who raced in the bluff old yachts of the twenties. 
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WINNING THE TOSS 


BY GILBERT E. SHEARER 


How often do we hear a county cricket team—perhaps more 
emphatically a representative test team—commiserated on their 
ill-fortune in losing the toss! With many cricketers, especially if 
they be cricket journalists, the belief in the influence of the toss 
amounts almost to a superstition. From the views usually ex- 
pressed, one might be led to think that a county had only to win 
the toss every time and it would encounter few obstacles on its way 
to the championship. 

That the choice of innings in a particular match may, owing 
to the state of the wicket and the weather prospects, be a matter of 
importance is not to be disputed; but, on the whole, does it tend 
so strongly to victory as seems to be generally supposed? The 
question is of some importance; for, whether a belief be well or 
ill founded, the fact of its being held may have a direct influence 
upon the events with which it is concerned. Not that this influence 
will simply tend to bring about a result in accordance with the 
belief: it may be of a more complex character. 

If two opposing captains, A and B, both hold that winning the 
toss means probably winning the match, and if their temperaments 
be alike and such that, while winning the toss gives confidence in 
the ability to win the match, losing it only arouses a greater deter- 

mination to bring about the desired result, we shall have a good 
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fight, no matter how the toss goes. But when either of them 
encounters C, who holds the same belief in the toss, but, losing that, 
loses faith also in his ability to win the match, there is considerable 


likelihood of a result which will be pointed to as an example of the- 


power of the toss and of the ill-luck of him who loses it. 

The belief that the loss of the toss operates powerfully against 
a side has led to suggestions for minimising this factor or eliminating 
it altogether. A well-known and influential cricketer told me 
recently that he had been trying to get some modification of the 
rule as to choice of innings, but he was met with the objection that 
it would do away too much with the sporting element—as if the 
“sporting” element, by which I suppose is meant the element of 
uncertainty, did not exist in proverbially “glorious” abundance in 
the game itself, to say nothing of the chances of the weather ! 

If there is any advantage in the choice of innings, my 
suggestion would be to give it to the visiting team in cases where 
return matches are played, and so do away with the toss altogether. 
Reasons of courtesy and hospitality might suggest this course; but 
I will give, a little later, another reason which may be considered to 
have more weight. 

It appears to me that the only satisfactory way of ascertaining 
the influence of the toss upon the results of matches is to appeal 
to the records of matches played; and for this purpose I have 
examined and analysed the results of all matches in the County 
Championship which were won and lost during the last eight years, 
as recorded in Wisden’s Almanack. 

Statistics in general have acquired an evil reputation which is 
indicated in the familiar gibe illustrating progressive degrees of 
untruth, ‘‘ lies, damned lies, and statistics.” It is not, however, the 
statistics that are to be blamed so much as unwise statisticians. 
The figures are generally all right. Their interpretation and the 
inferences drawn from them are frequently all wrong. 

It is often said that much harm has been done to cricket by 
statistics. That may be so in regard to statistics of individual 
performances, but those here submitted do not seem to be open to 
the same objection, and it is hoped that they may not be without 
value to those who are interested in the improvement of the great 
national game. 

For satisfactory statistical treatment, two things are necessary. 
We must have a sufficiently large number of facts, and the facts 
themselves must be homogeneous, or enough to admit of their 
being grouped together for the purpose in hand. 

In the present instance the records of a single year do not 
yield nearly enough facts from which to draw conclusions which 
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may be relied on. We must make use of the combined records of 
a number of years. For reasons of convenience I have restricted 
my investigation to those of the last eight years, 1903 to 1910 
inclusive, and I think it will appear that the number of facts dealt 
with and their degree of homogeneity are quite sufficient to establish 
certain conclusions. 

In the years 1903-10 the sixteen first-class counties played 
1,359 matches in the championship competition, in 432 of which no 
definite result was arrived at. In what follows only the 927 
matches won and lost are examined. 

The results, with reference to winning or losing the toss, are 
given for each county in Table I, whose contents are adequately 
explained by the headings of the columns. The columns are num- 
bered consecutively for reference. The counties are arranged in 
order of strength as shown by the percentage of matches won to 
matches decided. This is different from any of the five bases used 
by the M.C.C. since 1873 in determining the order of merit, but in 
the present instance it is used merely as a convenient means of fixing 
the order in which the figures relating to the various counties shall 
appear. It is not proposed here to discuss the tempting subject 
of the best way of reckoning for the championship. 

The table brings out some interesting facts. Looking at the 
numbers of matches won (columns 3 and 5) it appears that half of 
the counties, namely, Yorkshire, Kent, Notts, Sussex, Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Essex, and Somerset, each won at least 
as many matches after losing the toss as they did after winning 
it—in particular, Essex, winning the toss, won 17 matches; losing 
it, won 27. Judging from these figures, it appears that losing the 
toss, so far from being a disadvantage, is in some mysterious way a 
positive benefit to Essex! The argument from the number of wins 
alone, however, is not conclusive. A better guide will be found in 
columns g and 10, which give the percentages of wins to decided 
matches under the different conditions. Column 11 shows the 
differences between the two sets of percentages, the negative sign 
indicating that the higher percentage was won after losing the toss. 
This is the case with five counties, Notts, Sussex, Warwickshire, 
Essex, and Somerset, while two others, Kent and Gloucestershire, 
have practically the same percentage in both columns. 

The grand total (columns 3 and 4) is 468 matches won after 
winning the toss and 459 after losing it, or in percentages (columns 
g and 10) 50.49 per cent. and 49.51 per cent. respectively. 

The closeness of these numbers is remarkable. If a person toss 
a coin 927 times, there being no reason to expect head more or less 
often than tail, the most probable result is either 463 heads and 464 
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tails, or 464 heads and 463 tails. But if this process were repeated 
a great many times, there would be various deviations from the most 
probable result, some sets of tosses giving more than 463 or 464 
heads and some giving fewer. It can be demonstrated mathema- 
tically that the average deviation, positive or negative, from the most 
probable number of heads in the present case is about 12. That is 
to say, if on any occasion the number of heads fell between 451 and 
476, the deviation would be within what, on the average, might be 
expected to occur. It appears then that if in 927 trials an event 
happen 476 times and fail 451 times, we cannot infer from that that 
its happening in one trial is more likely than its failing. 

Now, in our 927 matches we have an event (the conjunction of 
toss won and match won) happening 468 times and failing 459 times, 
the difference being only 9 instead of 25. The conclusion is that, 
on the whole, the influence of the toss is negligible. 

It has already been conceded that, in particular circumstances, 
the choice of innings may be important. The 927 matches dealt 
with include 25 cases in which the winners of the toss put their 
opponents in. In 8 cases they must have had many calls to 
repentance, but they may have claimed justification in about two 
cases out of three, for they won 17 times. Cases of this kind, 
however, are too few to exercise much influence on the total results. 

If we deduct those 25 matches from the total, we have the 


TABLE II.—RESULTS FOR ALL COUNTIES COMBINED FOR EACH YEAR 
1903-I9I10 WITH REFERENCE TO WINNING THE Toss 


Numbers of Matches Won Percentages of Matches Won 


Matches | 
Played After | After After After 
Winning Losing | Winning Losing Difference 
Toss Toss Toss Toss (5)—(6) 


1903 .. 152 45 48 48°39 51°61 | — 3.22 

1904 .. 155 48 48 50°00 50°00 0°00 

1905 .. 169 55 58 | 48°67 51°33 — 2°66 

1906 .. 172 63 66 | 4884 5116 — 2°32 

1907.» 177 53 75 | 4.41 58°59 —17'18 

1908 .. 183 64 55 53°78 46°22 7°56 

Igog .. 175 65 51 | 56°03 43°97 12°06 

IgIo .. 176 75 58 | 56°39 43°61 12°78 

Total 1,359 | 468 459 | 50°49 49°51 0°98 
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TABLE IV.—RESULTS FOR ALL COUNTIES COMBINED FOR EACH 
YEAR 1903-IQI0, DISTINGUISHING HOME” FROM “OUT” 
MATCHES 


|Numbers of Matches Won Percentages of Matches Won 


Played Difference 


(5) —(6) 
(7) 


56°99 13°98 
52°08 | | 4°16 


61°06 22°12 
58°14 16°28 
57°81 15°62 
58°82 


55°17 
176 | | 59°40 


| 

Total 1,359 | 5761 
i | 

remarkable result that in the 902 matches where the toss-winners 

took first knock they won 451 matches and lost exactly the same 

number. 

In Table I we have the results shown for each county sepa- 
rately, the eight years’ figures being grouped together. It will be 
interesting to re-arrange them, showing the results for each year 
separately, the figures for all the counties being grouped. It will be 
seen from Table II that in each of the four years 1903, 1905, 1906, 
and 1907 more matches were won by the toss-losers than by the toss- 
winners ; in 1g04 there was no difference at all, while in each of the 
last three years the toss-winners won a higher percentage of matches, 
the respective percentages in 1909 and 1910 being nearly identical. 
These results almost suggest that if there be any advantage in winning 
the toss, it is a thing of recent growth. 

By way of contrast to these figures I give in Table III an 
arrangement of the same results in which the toss is ignored, but a 
distinction is made between “out”? and ‘“‘ home” matches. This 
shows that no fewer than 534 matches were won by the home teams 
and only 393 by the visitors—57.61 per cent. against 42.39 per cent. 
Moreover, every county, without exception, won a higher percentage 
of decided matches at home than it did away. The most striking 
instance is Sussex, who won 72.13 percent. at home and only 
33-33 per cent. away. 


Year 

Home Out =| Home Out 

| | 

(1j (2) (3) | (4) | (5) (6) 

1903 .. | 452 53 | 40 | 

| 

1904 .. 155 50 46 | 

| | 

1905 .. 169 69 44 | 

| | 

1907 -- 177} 74 54 

1908 .. 183 | | 49 | 
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Again, in Table IV, where the counties are grouped and the 
figures are given for each year, we have a similar state of things. 

It is evident that we have here a factor much more powerful 
than the toss in deciding matches. Lord Hawke seems to have 
had it in view in a magazine article wherein he advocates playing 
matches on different grounds in the county; but it may be questioned 
whether a county by adopting this course is not giving away some 
of the advantage which appears to attach to playing at home. That 
this advantage is not more often referred to is doubtless due to the 
fact that each county enjoys it in turn, provided its out and home 
matches are both played out—a condition which often fails, seeing 
that only about two matches out of three are finished. 

Is there not in this some ground for conceding to the visiting 
team the counteracting advantage, if any, of the choice of innings, 
thus getting rid of the possibility of what, reasonably or unreasonably, 
creates a sense of grievance ? 


Since the above was written, a proposal, adopted by the 
Advisory Committee, to give to the county losing the toss in the 
first match the choice of innings in the return has been brought 
before the M.C.C. Whether it would have been favourably con- 
sidered on its merits seems doubtful, but as it was ruled out of order 
there is an end of it for twelve months at least. What occurs to me 
about it is this: In about half of the matches where choice of innings 
is determined by toss the home county will have the assumed advan- 
tage of choice, in addition to what seems to be the proved advantage 
of playing at home. Under the proposed rule, these advantages 
would again be coincident in the relative return matches; because 
the counties having the choice would then be the home counties. In 
other words, a double advantage in the first match would be left to 
be compensated by a double disadvantage in the second, with no 
certainty that both matches would be played out. 

In the cases where the toss was won by the visiting team, the 
choice of innings would be in the direction of compensation for the 
disadvantage of playing away from home, and this would hold also 
for the return matches. This is my suggestion pure and simple, 
only I would make it apply to all cases alike, not to half only. 
Further, if the choice were always allowed to the visitors, some pro- 
tection would be afforded against the kind of ‘‘ unfair competition,” 
such as over-watering the wicket, dreaded by some writers on the 
subject. 
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RIVER SWIMMING AND DIVING 


BY COLIN HAMILTON 


Author of “ Swimming for Women and Girls,” ete. 
Illustrated with Special Photographs 


YEAR by year the number of swimmers of both sexes increases 
considerably. But one cannot help thinking that the rivers and 
lakes of England are nevertheless not used as they might be. 
Of course, many of them by reason of reeds and swift currents are 
quite unsuitable for bathing. But there remain yet a very large 
number of streams and lakes, and pleasant ponds which scarcely 
deserve the name of lakes, quite suitable for the purpose. And 
in many cases weed-grown rivers and pools could easily, at very 
little cost and trouble, be cleared and made suitable for bathing 
purposes. The formation of a small club, in towns and villages 
through which or near which convenient rivers or streams flow, 
would lead to a great increase in the number of those learning the 
delightful art of swimming. 

River swimming and diving do not, of course, differ very 
materially from the same pastimes practised in the sea. But there 
are certain differences which may be noted here. First, consi- 
derably greater care must be taken in the selection of a suitable 
spot, which should be sufficiently deep to allow of diving without 
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risks; should be free from weeds and reeds; and should not be 
subject to the influence of any very swift current. It should also be 
noted that although diving can be indulged in from the bank or 
punt, a diving stage such as is seen in some of the photographs 


TESTING THE DEPTH OF WATER—AN UNSUITABLE AND WEEDY SPOT 


illustrating our article is a very convenient and even desirable acces- 
sory to one’s enjoyment. 

A sunny pool is much preferable to a shady one for bathing 
purposes, for the reason that river water under the most favourable 
conditions, because of its constant change, never equals the 
temperature of the sea at the same time of year, and when under 
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trees or shaded the best part of the day from the influence of the sun 
is always uncomfortably cool. 

We will now suppose that a suitable stream, pond, or other 
piece of water, such as is seen in our pictures, is available for 
swimming and diving. As is the case when learning in the sea, 
great assistance can be afforded the tiro by an expert companion, 
by hanging on to a moored punt whilst practising the leg strokes, 
or by the use of some appliance such as the pole, rope, and belt which 
finds favour with many teachers. 

A very useful and ingenious contrivance employed by a well- 
known family of swimmers, who own half a mile or so of a river 
in the Midland counties, is provided by two scaffold poles, ten or 
twelve feet in height, firmly planted on either side of the river, with 
a steel-wire rope stretching across from bank to bank, to which an 
easily-running pulley is attached, and to this a rope and belt for 
the use of the swimmer. As there is a slight current flowing 
—perhaps at two miles an hour—at the spot where this mechanical 
“teacher” is fixed up, the swimmer is aided in his or her progress 
through the water very much as are the boats on the Rhine worked 
on the same principle, the current tending to assist them when 
travelling from one side of the stream to the other. 

Failing mechanical methods of this nature to help one in 
learning to swim, it is a very good plan, when practising the leg 
movements, to moor a punt firmly to a stake, and loops of rope 
having been fastened to the side or stern of the punt, to hold on to 
these, when very satisfactory assistance is given. 

To learn the arm movements, which we shall proceed to 
describe, it is best to stand in water of a uniform depth about breast- 
high. Great care should, however, be taken to avoid the neigh- 
bourhood of a suddenly shelving bottom, or proximity to deep holes. 

The arm movements in swimming are comparatively easily 
acquired, whether on land or in the water. But, of course, it will 
be understood that to learn in the water is by far the better plan. 
It is not so easy to swim in fresh as in salt water, owing to the 
lack of buoyancy of the former compared with the latter. And 
although anyone who has learned to swim in fresh water will swim 
with greater ease in salt, we have seen some funny antics performed 
during the first few minutes of a freshwater swimmer’s experience 
in the sea, the extra buoyancy generally causing him to swim too 
much on the surface, and to splash in a very violent manner. 

Plain swimming, by which the breast stroke is meant, is far 
more readily learned than would be generally supposed. All, indeed, 
that is required is due attention to instructions, the assistance of a 
friend or companion who does or does not swim and the possession 
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of a fair amount of confidence. Many people, however, are each 
year deterred from learning to swim by reason of the fact that they 
neither visit the seaside for their holiday, nor happen to live in the 
neighbourhood of baths suitable for the purpose. It is for this 
reason we are advocating that a greater use be made of suitable 


spots in the rivers and lakes, of which there are so many scattered 
throughout the countryside. 

A warm morning, with little or no wind, should always be 
chosen for first efforts, because nothing is more deterrent than 
the feeling of chilliness which a strong breeze, from almost any 
quarter of the compass, is sure to induce. 

We will suppose that the suitable spot has been chosen, and a 
punt has been moored ready to be of service. Standing in water 
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about breast-high, and facing the bank, the hands should be brought 
with the palms horizontal to the surface and just beneath the chin, 
and then extended straight in front just below the surface of the 
water, the next movement being to turn the wrists until the 
knuckles of both hands are in a line with, and touching, each other. 
Then whilst the arms are kept quite rigid they should be swept 
outward and backward very slowly and steadily, until the tips of the 
fingers are at right angles with the shoulders. The hands should 
then be pressed inwards and a trifle downwards, whilst at the same 
time the elbows are drawn in, and when they come close against 
the sides (as they should do) the hands should be brought together, 
pointing forward, into their starting position beneath the chin. 

These movements should be repeated slowly and steadily, and 
in their right order, for quite a number of times, until the tiro not 
only remembers them, but begins to appreciate their importance and 
the different portions of the act of swimming that they represent. 

During these movements the pupil will have felt the inclination 
of the body to move forward in the water, and this is precisely the 
object which should be attained. 

It is when these arm movements have been thoroughly mastered 
that those to be performed by the legs may be attempted, and not 
before. The assistance of a companion, or some mechanical 
support, is now very advisable, if not absolutely necessary. We will 
take it that a fellow swimmer or learner has consented to assist the 
beginner to master the leg movements, and is standing in water a little 
more than waist deep, with a stout stick about two feet six inches or 
three feet long held by the hands at either end, to which the learner 
will then be able to hold, and by floating her body upward in the 
water off the bottom to commence to learn the leg movements which 
will ultimately enable her, when combined with those of the arms, 
already learned, to. perform the act of swimming. The legs and 
body should, as we have hinted, first be allowed to float upward off 
the bottom, and with the upper portion well below the surface and 
the chin just clear of the water, the tiro should then bend both 
knees and draw them upwards. The next movement is to open the 
legs with a sharp kicking motion, to the fullest extent, and this 
should be completed, without a pause, by continuing the backward 
sweep of the legs until they come together into the same position as 
they were at the start—extended at full length, with the toes 
pointing downwards and slightly to the rear. By these movements 
the learner will find that the body has been propelled forward 
towards the stick to which he or she is holding; and after a little 
practice the combination of both these and the arm movements may 
be attempted. 
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Thestick or any other similar means of support by which the hands 
of the swimmer are occupied must now obviously be dispensed with, 
although at first the assistance of the teacher should not be 
altogether abandoned. A very good plan is for the latter to place 
the fingers of one hand firmly beneath the chin or breast of the novice, 
whilst standing at the side and slightly in advance, instead of, as 


before, immediately in front of him or her. The would-be swimmer 
should then allow the body to float upwards, while resting the 
chin (as when learning the leg movements) upon the surface of 
the water. Then, shooting out the hands in front, both knees should 
be bent and drawn well under the body, with the heels brought close 
together and the toes well turned out and inclined slightly upward. 
Then, keeping the feet still turned outward, the legs should be 
XX 2 
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opened as widely as possible with a smart kicking motion, which 
will straighten both knees, and the backward sweep should be made 
with the limbs separated. This backward sweep should be con- 
tinued without a pause until the legs come together at full length, 
with the toes pointing to the rear. Immediately this movement has 
been accomplished the hands should be turned outwards and the 
arms swept back until they are at right angles to the body. Next, 
as the elbows are brought close to the body, the legs must be 
drawn up again, and when the hands are brought into position, 
thumbs uppermost and elbows bent downward under the breast, 
the leg stroke must be given again, whilst the hands are shot 
forward to the front just as the legs complete their semi-circular 
movement, touching at the ankles. 

This series of combined movements will not only serve to 
propel the body through the water, but also leave the swimmer’s 
arms in the right position to recommence the stroke once more. 

The greatest care should now be observed to make the move- 
ments we have described with precision, regularly, in proper 
sequence, and as correctly as possible. It is upon the proper 
observance or the non-observance of these points at the outset of 
the tiro’s career that the would-be swimmer’s style becomes either 
good or bad. 

It should be added, perhaps, that the assistance of the helper 
ought not to be dispensed with too soon. At any rate, it should not 
be until a considerable degree of proficiency in carrying out the 
combined movements has been acquired. A few contretemps, such 
as the sudden sinking below the surface owing to a failure pro- 
perly to carry through the movements of the legs and arms in 
combination, and consequent fright and alarm, will do a great deal 
to destroy confidence in the early days, and thereby greatly retard 
progress. 

It must be recollected, too, that although both arms and legs 
act in concert in propelling the body through the water, it is the 
strength of the leg ‘‘drive’” that largely determines the ultimate 
speed and endurance of theswimmer. And although the action of the 
soles of the feet against the water with a pushing motion is impor- 
tant, the progress is largely dependent upon the wide stretching 
out of the lower limbs, and the amount of water which is driven back 
when these come together after the semi-circular sweeping motion. 

In swimming in a river where the current is at all marked it 
will be found that a very considerable difference will be felt in 
swimming with or against the stream. And for this reason when 
once confidence has been gained it is better to swim in a deep pool 
in company with an expert friend who can render assistance if 
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necessary, than to swim in shallower water, where, of course, the 
effect of the current will be much more noticeable. 

It should be clearly understood that the actions of the legs and 
arms are alternate, and not simultaneous. For example, when the 
latter are thrown forward straight in front of the body so that it 
may be sustained and the hands serve as a cutwater, the former are 


making their sweep outwards: whilst when the legs are left extended 
straight behind so as to offer as little assistance to the water as 
possible, the arms in their turn are making their outward sweep. 

Of course, the positions we have indicated are but momentary, 
but it cannot be too clearly understood that upon their proper 
observance in relation to one another will largely depend the speed 
and ease of the swimmer. 
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Although the breast stroke (which we have just described) is 
the one usually learned first, and often is the only one mastered by 
many of the less expert swimmers, an attempt should certainly be 
made by all who desire proficiency in this delightful pastime to 
acquire the side stroke, which all good swimmers use when speed is 
desired, or when a change of position will give relief. But this 


should only be attempted after the breast stroke has been completely 
mastered. It does not matter much on which side one swims. 
Indeed, to learn to swim on both sides is an excellent plan. But 
somehow or other the right is usually favoured. We will therefore 
suppose the latter to be the side chosen to learn upon. It should 
be noticed the stroke is divided into three distinct movements; the 
leg kick, the upper or left-arm stroke, and the under or right-arm 
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“draw.” The leg kick is slightly different from that used in the 
breast stroke, and in this particular : though, as is the case with that, 
divided as far as possible, with the upper one following the move- 
ment as in the breast stroke closely, the lower one lies in the water 
in a similar position to the upper one, and the fore part of the thigh 
and the shin press against the water after crossing backwards under 


DIVING INTO DEEP WATER FROM A PUNT 


the upper leg with a bent knee. Then when the leg is straightened 
to its fullest extent the kick is made, and the shin cuts the water 
forward again so as to encounter the back action of the upper leg. 
The second part of the stroke is made with the upper hand; it is 
shot forward on a level with the face and past it in as straight a line 
as possible, the palm being bent inwards and the fingers pointing in 
advance. When it has reached the limit of extension the palm is 
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smartly turned over downwards, with the fingers and thumb 
compressed, and the hand hollowed into the shape of a scoop, 
whilst the arm is then without being bent swept in a straight line 
downwards and backwards to its full extent until the hand almost 
touches the thigh on the inside. The elbows should now be bent, 
and the hand, with the palm against the body, brought close up 
alongside it, till the fingers are on a level with the breast. It is 
then ready for a repetition of the stroke. 

The lower arm is used to sustain the body whilst the legs and 
upper arm are doing their work with a somewhat different action from 
that of the upper. It is struck out from the shoulder with the hand 
turned to the left until fully extended; then the thumb is turned 
downwards. Thestroke must be commenced with a straight elbow; 
but when the arm, having been brought downwards, has made the 
semi-circular sweep, the elbow begins to bend outwards, and the 
hand turning gradually sideways as it is drawn towards the left side 
almost touches the lower ribs. On coming into position close to 
the breast it is once more pointed to the front, with the palm turned 
inwards, so that a fresh stroke may be commenced. Great attention 
should be paid to the turning of the palms of the hands properly, or 
“‘ feathering” as it is generally called, as if this is not done neatly 
and uniformly the progress of the body through the water is sure to 
be considerably retarded. 

The proper position for the body is not quite on the side, 
but a trifle also on the chest, with the underside of the face immersed 
in the water until the nostrils are just clear of it, the breath being 
taken in as the under arm completes its stroke, and expelled when 
the arms are shot forward. 

It will, of course, as we have before hinted, be found a little 
more difficult in fresh water to swim high than in salt, but after 
practice the proper position should easily be accomplished. 

To combine the foregoing movements of both legs and arms 
must now be attempted. The start should be made with an ordi- 
nary breast stroke such as the swimmer has already learned, and 
just as the arms are swept back one should turn on the side into 
position for beginning the side stroke. The legs should then 
be drawn up, the upper crossing over the lower with the knees well 
bent—the upper one as in the breast stroke, the lower one thrust 
back somewhat with the foot pointing in the same direction as the 

upper, and a wide sweep should then be taken with the legs, the 
upper striking about three inches under water, or a little lower, 
and at the same time both hands should be shot out to their fullest 
extent; the inside extremities of the fingers of the upper hand 
should almost touch the lower wrist, from which they should be 
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divided by about a couple of inches or so. Counting one slowly 
after the legs have come together will generally be long enough 
to permit the swimmer to take full advantage of the impetus gained. 
And then as the feet are extended to their full length, with toes 
pointing to the rear, a stroke with the upper arm should be given, 


THE BACKWARD DIVE FROM A BATHING-STAGE 


leaving the lower arm still extended. As soon as the upper-arm 
stroke is completed and is reassuming the starting position the lower 
commences its work, and as it nears the ribs the legs must be 
quickly drawn up for a fresh stroke. It will now be found that 
if the movements have been systematically carried out and properly 
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timed the two hands will have assumed the correct position for 
a fresh stroke and be ready to be shot forward again. 

Both when using the breast stroke and side stroke one should 
always endeavour to swim as near the surface as possible. But no 
part of the body, except the head as far as the chin in the former 
style of swimming and the tip of the shoulder and a little more 
than half the head in the latter, must be permitted to appear above 
the surface. When splashing with the feet takes place it is an 
indication that they are being allowed to reach too high, whilst 
if the splashing occurs with the arms it will mean that the legs 
are being kept too low. 

To enable one to gain speed it should be remembered that a 
proper position for making the different strokes, regular and con- 
sistent movements, and an absence of hurry whilst making them, 
are essential. 

With the many forms of fancy swimming, such as on the back, 
feet foremost, with the hands tied, and hand-over-hand swimming, 
it is not possible to deal in an article of the length of the present 
one. But most of these methods will be easily acquired by the 
swimmer when once the other two already described have been 
mastered. To learn the first-named is very desirable, as it is very 
easy and affords an excellent rest and change. 

One method of swimming, however, which should be learnt by 
everyone who swims in rivers or ponds where there is a possibility 
of weeds is to swim under water. Not only may the ability to 
do this be the means of enabling one to save one’s own life should 
one ever become entangled with weeds, but it may also be of the 
greatest service to fellow-swimmers who meet with the same mis- 
fortune. The ordinary breast stroke is the best to use, the hands 
being made to strike obliquely as the swimmer wishes to ascend 
or descend, the head, of course, being kept as far as possible in 
its normal position. Other than diving in, the forward somersault 
will be found the most satisfactory means of starting to swim under 
water. To accomplish this one should tread water, and then 
pressing the hands as far backwards as they will go, draw up the 
knees, and bending forward turn head downwards, making the 
hand circles to the outside from left to right. It should be remem- 
bered that the lungs must be fully inflated just as one swings over 
and the mouth is about to disappear beneath the surface. It is, 
of course, of the utmost importance that this breath should be 
economised as far as possible, and although we strongly deprecate, 
except in cases of emergency, the attempt to remain for any great 
length of time beneath the surface, practice will enable the expert 
swimmer and diver to do so for, comparatively speaking, a very 
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considerable time without undue distress. It must be remembered 
that should the water be too muddy or thick for one to see one’s 
way the arms should be stretched out very far in advance, with 
the palms downward, and after the first stroke or two the swimming 


THE BACKWARD DIVE FROM A PUNT 


should be accomplished with the legs. Unless this is done it is 
quite possible that the swimmer’s head may be brought into contact 
with some obstacle such as a stump, stones, the bank, or a thick 
mass of weeds, which may hurt or entangle the head and cause 
serious injury and even possibly great risk of drowning. It should 
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also be remembered in attempting to save or release a companion 
who has become entangled in the weeds in a river that if there 
is any current the body will probably have been carried to a con- 
siderable distance below the spot at which it disappeared, and 
unless some air-bubbles can be seen—and it is not always easy or 
possible to see them—coming to the surface, it will be difficult to locate 
the exact spot where the entangled swimmer is. It will frequently, 
for this reason, be found desirable to dive in at a spot considerably 
lower down the stream than where the entanglement is suspected 
to have occurred—for two reasons: first of all it is possible that 
the body may become disentangled and yet before it returns to the 
surface may be swept downstream and easily seized upon by the 
rescuer ; and secondly, it will generally be more easy to disentangle 
the body approaching it from upstream than from down. 

The ability to swim under water when only using one’s legs or 
one’s legs and one arm cannot be over-estimated, as to do so will en- 
able one to use a knife, if necessary, to cut the weeds with which the 
victim of the entanglement is surrounded. For this reason a good 
sharp knife, with a broad curved blade, such as gardeners use for prun- 
ing purposes, should be kept in the punt or handy on the bank. One 
never knows when it may come in useful. 

Few swimmers, of course, will long be content to tumble into the 
water in the ordinary way, and those who have really acquired the 
art of swimming will not generally waste much time before learning 
how to plunge and dive. Three points in particular should be 
noticed in reference to river diving. First, that there is sufficient 
depth of water to enable one to do so without risk of coming in con- 
tact with the bottom; secondly, that the place chosen for diving is 
absolutely free from snags or weeds; and thirdly, that it is on the 
whole better and easier to dive with than against the stream. 
Omission to see to these little details has often led to serious 
accidents. 

The manner in which one should attempt to dive into shallow 
water is very different from that one should adopt when it is deep. 
In shallow plunging the object is to keep as near the surface and 
obtain as much impetus from the jump-off as possible. A good take- 
off is of great importance and assistance to the diver. To dive into 
shallow water the learner should stand on the edge of whatever he or 
_she is diving from, a punt, diving-stage, or the bank, with the toes 
slightly overhanging so that they will afford a grip to give the bodya 
send forward. The arms should be allowed to hang straight down 
by the sides, a trifle to the front of the hips, and the body be bent 
slightly forward. The knees should then bea little bent, and the 
arm swung a foot or so to the rear. The body should then be 
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launched forwards and downwards at an oblique angle by the sharp 
stiffening of the knees, whilst at the same time the hands should be 
shot forward to the fullest extent over the head, with the palms 
down. As the body swings downward and forward the diver will 
find that it is easy to give a final push-off with the toes from the 


THE BACKWARD DIVE FROM A NATURAL DIVING-STAGE 


edge of whatever forms the stage from which the dive is being made. 
The spring will throw the legs, which have to be kept perfectly rigid 
with the toes pointing to the rear, upwards. 

At first the height above the water from which the dive is made 
should be inconsiderable ; eighteen inches to two feet is quite enough 
at which to begin. After proficiency has been attained this 
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height can be greatly increased by means of stages, or by selecting 
some higher portion of the bank of the river from which to take off. 
Graduated diving stages are easily and cheaply erected, all that is 
required being a few stout scaffold poles of from four to six inches in 
diameter, and some strong iron brackets, to which ordinary planks of 
sufficient thickness are fixed. 

To dive into deep water the method is somewhat altered. For 
this, one should stand on the edge as before, but with the knees and 
back bent until the head almost comes ona level with the toes, 
whilst the arms are stretched over the head with the thumbs locked 
and the fingers pointed. Then the diver—without, however, any 
marked jump forward—unrolls the body, as it were, straightening the 
legs with a sharp jerk as the head and shoulders approach the surface 
of the water, which should be entered more vertically than for the 
shallow dive. The hands should be kept fully extended until the 
return to the surface is desired, when the palms by being turned 
back towards the latter, and a kick or two given with the legs to 
assist the upward progress of the body, will prove a great assistance. 
Sometimes it will be found necessary when diving into very deep 
water from a considerable height to use both the arms and the legs 
for swimming upwards, as the return unassisted in this way to the sur- 
face might otherwise be too slow, and result in discomfort, through 
having to hold one’s breath for a lengthy period. 

Of the many other forms of fancy diving it is not necessary to 
speak here. In any good handbook on swimming full particulars, 
with diagrams or illustrations, will generally be found. But a very 
pretty and showy method is the backward dive, accomplished by 
standing on the edge of the bank, stage, or punt, with the heels 
slightly overhanging it, then bending backwards with the hands close 
together and held over the head fully extended with a slight curve 
downwards. The diver now falls backwards into the water in pre- 
cisely the manner described for shallow-water diving or deep-water 
diving, as the case may be, the hands and arms being kept rigid until 
the body has entered the water and a return to the surface is desired, 
which can be accomplished by slightly curving the hands upwards. 

One other point. More especially when bathing or swimming in 
fresh water it should be borne in mind that to remain in too long is 
agreat mistake. It is inadvisable, and it will not generally be possible, 
without discomfort, for the bather to remain in after the slightest 
feeling of chill, and on coming out a brisk rub down, and if necessary 
a sharp walk, should be taken to restore the circulation. 
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A DAY’S PIG-STICKING IN INDIA 
BY THE HON. WOLSTAN FORESTER 


I was lucky enough the other day to be invited up to a well-known 
Zemindary, not two hundred miles from Calcutta, for a day’s pig- 
sticking. Sending my ponies on by train early on Saturday morning, 
myself with three other spears left Calcutta late in the afternoon, 
dined in the train, and arrived at Ryata 9 p.m., met our ponies there, 
and rode out to the ‘‘ Bungalow,” where we stayed the night. The 
ride from the railway to the ‘“‘ Bungalow’ was not the least pleasant 
part of the day; a beautiful full moon, a nice sharp bite in the air, 
and the absolute stillness all around, except for the croaking of the 
frogs and the occasional howl of a jackal, was indeed a welcome 
change from the turbid heat, rush, and noise of Calcutta. Continuing 
easily along, we disturbed a lot of pig hunking away at some roots 
in a marsh, who galloped off as we approached, and we arrived at 
the ‘‘ Bungalow” about a quarter to ten. As we were making an 
early start in the morning we soon retired. 

Called in the dark at 5 a.m. one crawled out of bed into a cold 
bath and some boots and breeches, and went outside, just in time to 
see the sun coming up like a great red ball out of the east. A some- 
what hurried breakfast and then a drive of nine miles to the meet in 
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a four-wheeled vehicle which looked as though it might collapse at 
any minute, drawn by two country-bred ‘‘tats” about eleven hands 
high, very light and wiry, and extremely strong, who got over the 
roads, such as they were, with ruts at times fully three feet deep, at 
an extraordinary speed. At one of the bridges which we crossed one ~ 
of the wheels of the vehicle and one of the “‘tats’” legs went right 
through; we then thought it time to get out, and walked over the 
remaining part of the bridge. After various delays for mending 
harness, extricating animals’ legs from the roadway, and other small 
incidents, we arrived at the meet at 8.30 a.m., when we met our host 
and another spear. 

The pig in this part of India are big, strong, rs beasts, and 


BEATERS 


differ from the up-country pig in relying on their fighting powers 
rather than on their speed in order to baulk an enemy of his object. 
Almost immediately on moving off from the meet a pig was viewed, 
and our host and the friend he brought with him, being quickest 
away, gave chase and soon settled him. While he was being finished 
off another was viewed, galloping away some three hundred yards 
distant, and myself and another spear being first on our ponies, 
singled ourselves out and raced for him. My friend’s pony was faster 
than mine, and he got to the pig first. When the creature found he 
was being ridden, he jinked—that is to say, rushed away sharp right- 
handedly instead of charging—with the result that my friend and his 
pony shot on past him. The pig then promptly turned and hotly 
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pursued them for about fifty yards, when I came up to him, and he 
turned and charged me. My pony, a small waler, who, as far as I 
know, had never seen a pig before, behaved right well, and enabled 
me to get a good spear, my first, after which the ceremony of being 
blooded took place, similar to that which one goes through on seeing 
one’s first fox broken up in England. 

While this was going on my orderly, who was carrying my 
kodak and my second spear, was run away with, and galloping over 
a deep drop turned head over heels, lost the kodak, which we failed 
to recover till the inhabitants of the nearest village had been turned 
out and a reward offered, when it was soon found. 

Having killed another pig, and it being eleven o’clock and very 
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hot, a halt was called and iced drinks were produced, which were very 
much appreciated. We hunted on, drawing small patches of jungle 
and bits of grass, and killed two more pig, which brought us to one 
o’clock and lunch-time, and very glad we were to sit down in the 
shade of some big tree sheltered from the sun to rest for a bit. 

Towards the end of lunch the beaters suddenly started halloing, 
and a big boar appeared galloping about two hundred yards from 
where we were sitting. Our host, a knowing old hand, and up to all 
the moves of the sport, was on his pony and away while the rest of us 
were getting saddled up, and after a good gallop over a fine open 
bit of country, had ridden down and killed this pig with two good 
spears by the time we arrived on the scene. We then moved 
off to a large stretch of jungle grass, in places standing fully seven 
NO. CKCI. VOL. XXXII.—June 
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feet high. Our host divided the spears up into pairs and placed us 
so that we could watch the surrounding ground, in the event of the 
pig breaking cover. The beaters, with four elephants, were sent in 
to drive the pig out; but the quarry seemed to prefer the long grass to 
the open country, and though several showed at various points the 
majority turned back into the cover. 

The spear I was posted with suggested that we should go in and 
ride about, and see if we could drive one out. We accordingly pro- 
ceeded to do this, and very soon came on a fine old boar, which we 
rode for about a quarter of a mile, getting occasional glimpses of 


him through the long grass, when he thought he had had enough, 
and turned and charged my friend, who speared him well. The 
difficulty now was to finish him off, as he sulked in the long 
grass, and all that could be seen was the spear moving every now 
and again as the boar shifted his position. It was unfair to ask a 
pony to gallop at him, as nothing could be seen but the handle of the 
spear. We brought one of the elephants up and walked him on to 
the pig, hoping that would move him, but he sent the elephant 
bellowing away at full gallop for about four hundred yards. Finally, 
after spearing him once more, we advanced on foot against him, 
spear in hand. He gave us a look with his little fierce eyes and 
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charged; both spears went well home, and so he died. He wasa 
big boar, standing thirty-five inches. 

It was getting late now, and the order was given for home, 
towards which we had been working, but which was still five miles 
away. On the way we saw the sun which we had seen rise in the 
morning sink below the horizon in a glorious red mass. We reached 
headquarters, a fine old house, built about 1760, just as it was 
becoming dark, and much appreciated two big cups of tea—with just 
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a spot of whisky in each. Comparisons are odious, and it would be 
out of place for me to compare fox-hunting with pig-sticking ; 
but though one does not experience those moments of sublime 
ecstasy which one has been lucky enough to feel when galloping over 
the green pastures of Leicestershire, the man who goes after pig 
realises that he is taking part in a fine sport, demanding all his best 
qualities of nerve and endurance. 
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FOURTEEN-TWO AND 
BY COLONEL T. A. ST. QUINTIN 


THERE has been much discussion about the price of polo ponies, 
many suggestions made as to the best way of keeping down the 
almost prohibitive sums asked and given for them, and bringing the 
best of games within the means of those who are not overburdened 
with capital. This question has not been solved, and I fear never 
will be. Those who have no money and can make ponies will always 
command and obtain fancy prices from those who have money 
without the knowledge or time to make their own. In the earlier 
days of polo, ponies were easy to get at a small price; in fact, the 
first batch of seventeen who started the game in this country was 
bought in Ireland by the roth Hussars at an average of about £15 
apiece; raw ponies, of course, and not the quality of those of the 
present day; but for long afterwards {100 for a really good pony was 
considered a very big price. To-day a tournament pony will fetch 
anything from £300 to £800 or more. But all the conditions are 
altered: the demand is now enormous, as well as are the qualifica- 
tions required. The high-class tournament pony of to-day must 
fulfil many conditions. He must be the exact height, a weight- 
carrier, full of quality with racing speed, bold as a lion in meeting a 
rush of ponies, must never swerve an inch off the ball, gallop level, 
have a mouth that suits his rider, be as handy as a lady’s maid, and 
able to twist and turn instantly to the sway of the body or pressure 
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of the leg, or stop at the slightest sign from his rider. The polo 
pony of to-day must know as much about the game as his rider; 
he must almost be able to play it by himself. And a “ real clinker” 
will do so, and loves doing it. It is much more difficult to get a 
high-class perfect tournament pony than a high-class well-trained 
hunter, for it is a different matter with a hunter. You have time 
to handle him, control his pace, pick his ground and fences for him, 
give him breathing time; whereas the polo pony has to play at high 
pressure, at the top of his speed, and yet be in hand, steady himself 
or stop, and start again on the instant like a shot from a gun. Look 
at his value in the game, to say nothing of your own, and of your 
satisfaction and pleasure in riding him. And what a friend he is 
when you both know and understand each other, and play as part 
and parcel of each other ! 

I do not think there are many horses so iron-mouthed that they 
cannot be fixed somehow, though I once had a powerful raking 
galloper, a determined puller, whose mouth used to grow so callous 
after a time that if you let him get really into his stride and he 
began to take hold in earnest, no bit seemed to have any effect on 
him. I tried every sort of tackle, but directly he got used to one it 
seemed to have as little effect as another, and I found that a square 
snaffle and martingale, or a smooth half-moon pelham—not letting 
him get beyond a certain pace and keeping my temper—was the 
only way I could manage him. A pity, as he wasa clinker, and I 
saw many a good hunt on him! As a rule if you will take the 
trouble you can find some way of tackling every sort of mouth; but 
it wants temper and hands. 

Most horses pull from having been badly broken. Their mouths 
have been spoilt by heavy bits, and, worse still, heavy hands; they 
fight not only against the restraint on their heads, but even more 
against the pain they know is going to be given to their mouths. I 
have bought many that have been treated in this way, animals you 
would think were confirmed pullers, who directly the heavy bits and 
tight curbs were taken from them dropped their heads, and you 
could do what you liked with them. Never put in a horse’s mouth a 
narrow or thin bit that will irritate, cut, and make him fight and pull. 
Many ponies are spoilt by their owners not giving them work enough, 
and bringing them on to the ground too much above themselves, 
when they are apt to pull and fight, and as far as utility goes are 
for the moment worse than useless, for they lose that essential 
half-second, and during that moment a goal may be lost; in fact it 
is better to get on a pony rather under than over the mark. The player, 
too, is often not in condition, and unless he is he cannot expect to 
ride his pony properly and not pull his mouth about unfairly. 
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I had a little 13.2 Indian C.B. pony, so good that I played 
him in tournaments, where he earned the name of Little Wonder ; 
but, small as he was, I had no power over him except with a chifney 
with a fairly loose curb, a tight nose-band, and a short standing 
martingale ; then I could ride him on my little finger. I had rather 
an affection for this tackle for ponies who laid hold of their bits in 
an ordinary way, as I found you could use it as lightly or severely 
as you wished, and that after riding them in it for two or three days 
they generally came to their bearings and ceased to hang on to an 
ordinary double bridle; but it has to be used with delicacy and 
discretion, and it must be a real bad-mouthed one to face it for long. 
The recollection of this tackle recalls to my mind rather a curious 
history of one of my Arab horses. 


GoLtp Dust 


When our late Gracious Majesty King Edward VII came 
out to India as Prince of Wales in 1875 he asked that his own 
regiment, the roth Royal Hussars, of which he was full Colonel, 
should act as his escort. I was fortunate enough to be told off to 
command his personal escort with the late Lord Chesham as my 
subaltern, and we had the honour of riding, I on the right and 
Chesham on the left of his carriage during his stay at Delhi and 
Agra at all the big reviews and visits of ceremony. An interesting 
time ! 

We naturally endeavoured to get the best-looking Arab chargers 
we could, the regiment being mounted on Arabs and country- 
breds and the officers on Arabs. I had been away shooting, and on 
my return saw Sandes, our riding-master, who had been staying 
with the 11th Hussars at Umballa, with a good-looking chestnut 
Arab, rising five, which he had bought from one of their officers, 
who said he pulled so hard that they could never break him as a 
charger, though they had tried everything they could with him in 
the school. Our man, however, who was very good with young 
horses, thought he could get him right, and had been at work with 
him for about two months when I returned; but he told me that 
though he could manage him fairly well in the school, riding 
quietly, he was afraid he was too excitable and hard-mouthed ever 
to be ridden with troops. I asked him what he had given for him, 
and he told me 800 rupees. 

‘What will you take for him?” said I. 

“‘The same money,” he answered. ‘“He’s no use to me; you 
may be able to do something with him as a pigsticker.” 

“Send him over to my bungalow and let me try him.’ 
‘* All right,” and over he came. 
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The little beggar could pull, but I thought I’d try my own 
tackle, the chifney, noseband, and martingale. In ten minutes I 
could ride him anywhere on my little finger. 

I went back to Sandes, and said, ‘‘I’ll take him, and I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. He’s worth a lot of money to me at this moment, 
and I can get a lot for him when I have done with him. 800 is 
not a fair price. I’ll give you 1,200 rupees, and don’t be annoyed if I 
sell him for 3,000 rupees.” 

‘“‘T shall be delighted if you do,” he said. 

So Gold Dust, as I christened him, came over to me. He 
was certainly a handsome little horse, if a bit short in quality, and 
was, I should think, what we used to call a ‘“‘ Gulf Arab,” a thick- 
set, sturdy fellow of a most peculiar red-gold colour which seemed 
to scintillate in the sun; and I have never seen an Arab with the 
same high knee-action as his. 

Chesham’s horse had a history. He belonged to a friend of his 
at Agra, who had won the Dehra Derby with him in his first season; 
but he had to throw him out of training, as, without apparent cause, 
he would sometimes fall head over heels, even when being led at 
exercise by his syce. His legs and feet were of the best, as clean 
as when he was foaled, and the vets. all said it was absolutely 
unaccountable; my own idea is, it must have been some small nerve 
over the fetlock joint, which used to slip fora second. At any rate 
he was unsafe, so his owner had turned him out, and he had been 
running about for over a year. He said Chesham could have him, 
and if he was of any use and remained sound for twelve months he 
could keep him and send him 1,000 rupees. The horse kept sound, 
and Chesham rode him all through the Prince’s tour, and about 
two months afterwards down he went at exercise at a walk, and was 
never any good again—a most curious case. 

There was much discussion at the camp as to which of the two 
Arabs was the better looking, but I could never see that there was 
any comparison, as Chesham’s was a high-caste horse of great 
quality and appearance, and moved with the beautiful springy 
delicate action of his breed, as if the ground was not good enough 
for him to tread upon, whilst mine was a thick-set horse, short of 
quality, with almost the same extravagant knee action and hammer- 
ing of the feet on the ground as a hackney. One was the “‘ Courser 
of the Desert,” the other only fit for—well—the show ring. But 
both had many admirers. Curiously enough, I sold mine back into 
the 11th Hussars for 3,000 rupees. He was afterwards bought by 
Colonel Montgomery Moore of the 4th Hussars for a big price, 
and he took him to England. 

In 1891, whilst at Norwich, I received a letter from a man 
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saying he had just bought a very handsome chestnut Arab as a pony 
stallion at Tattersall’s, supposed to be twelve years old, that he had 
traced him back to my possession, and would be much obliged if I 
would tell him what his age was, whether I considered him a high- 
caste horse, and from what dealer I bought him. I was sorry to 
have to enlighten him, but could say nothing except that the Arab 
horses were brought to Bombay in those days in small dhows, 
generally about four or five at a time, that I considered him to be a 
Gulf Arab, and anything but high-caste, and that I had bought him 
up country as a five-year-old in 1875, which would make him then 
twenty-one years of age. I have often wondered what he did with 
him, and if he was ever ridden what his mouth was like then. 

But I must get on to some of my ponies. ‘‘My pony!” What 
does it recall to most of us? Whatever age we were when we were 
fortunate enough to possess one, we never forget our first pony or 
our first dog. Our own! What wonderful little beggars they are, 
too; and, tricky though they be, what care a good child’s pony will 
take ofa child! They are like great big dogs, and some of them 
seem to know as much asa dog does. Try to recall some of the 
ponies you’ve known yourself. Jane Forrester was my own first 
pony, given to me on my eighth birthday. A small grey New 
Forest mare, with F branded on her near quarter ; hence her name 
of Jane Forrester. But she became more or less common 
property, and with Silvertail taught all our family, boys and 
girls, to ride and drive, and until I got too big, carried me twice a 
week with hounds during the holidays; what she could not jump 
over she would scramble through somehow. 


BOBBERY 


The first real pony of my own was Bobbery, fourteen hands, 
a dark cream with black hairs through him, dark muzzle and legs; 
not the washy white dun you generally see, and with a white mane 
and tail. He came from somewhere in the West of Ireland, was full 
of quality, and for courage, endurance, and appearance I seldom met 
his like. I got a dealer in Norwich to put him alongside of his 
brakehorse once, and at the end of half an hour he came back into 
the yard witha red face, the perspiration dripping off him, Bob- 
bery still dancing on his hind legs and plunging. He unbuckled 
his reins, chucked them down, looked at me, and blurted out, ‘‘I can 
do nothing with him, sir: his ’eart’s too big for his body. D——n 
’im, ’e’s all ’eart!” Which was true. 

Thacker, our veterinary surgeon, had bought him in the West 
of Ireland for his wife to drive, but he had too much “ ’eart,” and he 
also used to go unaccountably lame on the near side, very slightly, 
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with no apparent cause, nothing to see, and only perhaps for a day 
or two. No one could ever find out what caused the lameness, or 
where he was lame. SolI got him for £21. I used to ride about 
10st. 7lb. at that time, and hunted him the whole season in Norfolk, 
where I was then quartered. He never put me down, and I stopped 
the whole field more than once over both water and timber with him; 
and though he danced about all day, never going quietly for a second, 
I never got to the bottom of him. A snaffle bridle, and he hated 
even that; and ninety thousand miles an hour at his fences, you 
could not stop him when you turned his head at one. I hacked and 
drove him all the summer, and used to jump him over the tables at 
cricket matches, with the white cloth and everything on the table, 
over iron railings, backwards and forwards over a single hurdle, and 
over an ordinary stick held up between two men. He delighted in a 
“‘lep.” Thad a little low trap built for him, without a splashboard. 
He was the “‘divvle” in harness, but a picture to look at when he 
would go, as he was a pacer with great action both before and 
behind ; and to see the little fellow with his beautiful well-bred head 
carried high, his white mane hanging below his neck, and white tail 
almost touching the ground, which he got over at the pace of an 
American trotter, was a sight. And he was then a treat to drive. But 
when the spirit moved him, look out! He was a proper handful ! 

He would start like a flash, go a hundred yards, stop like a 
flash, and up on his hind legs; and you had to jump out, lead him 
on, and jump in as he started. Lord Suffield fell in love with him 

—TI wonder if he remembers it ?—and was to have him to try, and if 
he kept sound for a month, keep him. We were taking over a team 
to play a two-day cricket match at Gunton, seventeen miles off, 
and Eddie Wood said he would like to come with me. Bobbery, 
unfortunately, was in one of his moods, and I did the jumping out 
and starting him as long asI could. At last I was beat, and Eddie 
said he would get out and start him. Bobbery had come round 
short against a post in a village and bent the little step down, so it 
was very difficult to get in at the pace he started, and I forgot to tell 
Eddie about it. We had not gone far before round came Bobbery, 
out got Eddie, off we started, Eddie slipped off the step, went flat on 
his back, and the near wheel ran up his thigh and body and over his 
shoulder; didn’t hurt him, but he always used to say he never forgot 
the look in my eyes as I leant over and said “Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord!” We got to Gunton somehow, and of course Mr. Bobbery 
must run out slightly lame next morning, so I refused to leave him 
with Suffield. Eddie got on the coach to come home, and I tied 
Bobbery’s head tight up to the back of it, sat in the cart, and so 

home. Ignominious! My regiment was going to Ireland; my 
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brother Charlie had come home from India to the depot of the rgth 
Hussars at Canterbury, and I gave Bobbery to him. He told me 
that one night at mess they were talking about some wonderful 
jumps two young fellows had ridden over that day in a pounding 
match, and one had at last pounded the other over a nasty stile. 
My brother laughed and said he would back himself to ride 
Bobbery in cold blood over everything they had jumped, stile and 
all. They did not know the man, who was a brilliant horseman, or 
the pony, who was a wonder. I never saw either of them pounded 
at anything. Ofcourse they took him up, and he landed fifty sove- 
reigns. I always loved ponies. They seemed to appeal to me more 
than horses; they are always so full of character, and you can make 
such pets of them. 
PALEFACE 

One of my first ponies in India, and the best I ever sat on 
at polo, was Paleface. On the afternoon of my return to Muttra 
from a Central India tiger-shoot I went to look at a troop match 
at polo. I saw one of the men on a good-looking pony gallop on to 
the edge of the ground; the pony stood up on its hind legs, the man 
gave it a job in the mouth and rammed his spurs in, the pony stood 
still and kicked and refused to do anything, and the man got off 
and gave it up. My troop-sergeant-major, who was standing close 
by me, said it belonged to a grass-cutter, but was no use ; several 
people had tried it, but could do nothing with it. I told him to 
bring it up for me to look at the next morning, when I found it was 
five years old, very poor, with no shoes, and a sore back. A grass- 
cutter used to pay 8 to 15 rupees for his pony in those days, so 
I told the sergeant-major to give the man two gold mohurs (i.e., 
32 rupees, about £2), and send the pony down to the forge. The 
old farrier-major looked at me when I got there and said, ‘‘ What ! 
are you going to try that pony, Captain? One or two of the 
officers and men have tried him, but he’s no use to ride. He’s 
a good-looking pony, and I should have bought him for my wife 
to drive, but I thought he had a bad constitution.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘* Because,” said he, ‘“‘he’s got such a pale face.” 

He was a long bay-brown pony with white hairs through him 
and a whole white face. 

I laughed and said, ‘‘ Put some shoes on Paleface, he’s all 
right’; but it was the funniest theory I ever heard propounded, 
and for the moment I could not believe he meant it seriously, 
but he did. And so as Paleface he quickly made a name for 
himself. Though only 13.2 he was like a little thoroughbred—full 
of quality, without any vice, but of such a high temper he would 
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stand no bullying, and so delicate and sensitive a mouth he could 
hardly bear even a snaffle. I very soon got the flesh on him and 
his coat right, and he was a little picture. He would do anything 
forme. I loved him, and he really loved polo. He was the most 
light-hearted little chap I ever met; he would come on to the 
polo-ground when fresh squealing and kicking in a series of bounds 
from sheer pleasure, but the game once started he was all business, 
and could play polo by himself. Always playing back as I did, 
he got to know exactly where to go and the pace to go at; he 
would meet a ball exactly at the proper angle, and whip round 
so quickly after a back-hander I used nearly to tumble off. Bold as 
a lion, he would meet and go right through a bully without the 
swerve of an inch. I never had to touch his mouth, riding him 
with a loose rein and my knees and talking to him—it was almost 
“uncanny.” I only twice put other men on him—both fine horse- 
men and good polo-players, and then only for one quarter—but 
he would do nothing for them, and was so angry and upset it took 
me daystoget him right again. I had him for two years, then whilst 
I was away shooting the next summer he got above himself, for 
I dared not lend him to anyone to play on, and whilst jumping about 
in his box one day he ruptured himself internally and died. I never 
met any animal anything like him in his peculiarities. He was a 
marvellous polo pony. 

Very many years afterwards I was with John Watson looking 
at his ponies at Bective, and he said, ‘‘ The best pony you ever had 
was old Paleface.” 

** Well,” I said, ‘“‘that’s a big word, John; I’ve had a good few.” 

‘Yes, I know; but I always look upon your old Paleface as 
the best polo pony I ever saw or ever shall see.” 

Coming from such an authority, and with the many ‘‘clinkers” 
he had had himself, this shows what a real wonder old Paleface 
was. I consider that there are very few ponies capable of being 
ridden in a snaffle at polo, though if you get one he is a great 
treat; but, oddly enough, I had three Palefaces, all good, though 
none like the “old original,” all built on the same lines, with 
the same colouring, and all snaffle-bridle. They were all long, 
level, bay-brown with white hairs through them, and whole-white 
plain faces. No. 1 was 13.2 in height; No. 2, 13.3; No. 3, 14.2. I 
have told you of No.1. 

PALEFACE II 

Paleface II was bought for me with two other ponies by John 
Watson at the Umritsur fair. I think he gave about 300 rupees apiece 
for them. Paleface II became a very good polo pony, and I sold 
him on leaving India for 2,500 rupees, a very big price in those days. 
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Another one of the three bought by John Watson, a dark dun, 
was so good that though he was over the then polo height of 13°3 and 
would not measure, I kept him playing in games till I left, and then 
brought him home and played him for one season in England, but 
found he was too small for the big animals here, who, when they 
could get alongside him, were too heavy for him and could jostle him, 
so I handed him over to my daughter-in-law, who had a strong 
affection for him. I had a great liking for the Indian country-bred 
for polo, as when good they were quite first-class. 


PALEFACE III 


Paleface III had a curious history. I bought him with twelve 
others out of a shipload just arrived at Liverpool from South 
America. We wanted some ponies in the 8th Hussars, which regi- 
ment I had just brought back from India, and was quartered at 
Norwich; so I went up to Liverpool with a brother officer to see 
what the South Americans were like, and we returned with thirteen 
at an average of about £18 apiece. They were good-looking ponies 
with a lot of quality, but many of them were demons. They were 
mostly five years old and unbroken; we took a lot of trouble with 
them, but with the exception of two or three they did no good. 
I fortunately selected one that was broken, as he had evidently been 
carrying loads, and partly because he was in appearance so like my 
old Paleface, only on a larger scale. He was very poor and a good 
bit knocked about, but that was soon rectified. He did not know 
what a double bridle was, but had a fairly good mouth and came 
easily to hand in a snaffle. 

I played him quietly through the summer at Norwich, where 
Mr. Colman had kindly let us a pretty and very level bit of 
ground in his park at Crown Point. 

In the winter I put him into a pony-trap, where he was very 
good. I am a great believer in putting both hunters and polo ponies 
into harness when not otherwise wanted, as if you drive them steadily 
without any weight behind them it not only keeps them in good 
condition, but makes them handy and quiet. But it must be done 
judiciously and with moderation, and they must not be turned into 
harness horses. The following summer Paleface III was fit to play 
in any tournament, for he had a good bit of pace, and was very 
handy. But everything comes to an end, so did my term of 
regimental service, and I sent my stud up to Tattersall’s. 

The morning of the sale, at the beginning of June, in walked 
my dear old pal John Watson, and the following amusing and 
characteristic conversation took place :— 

‘‘ What’s that ugly brute you are advertising as a polo pony?” 
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“Why,” I said, ‘‘a polo pony, of course.” 

“Ts he any good?” 

‘* Well, he’s a common-looking brute.” 

Yes, he is.” 

‘Go about as fast as you can run, I should think.” 

** Just about!” 

‘* What reserve have you got on him?” 

guineas.” 

‘Ridiculous! You'll never get it for such an animal.” 

“Then I'll keep him.” 

‘“No? Tell me, is he really any good ?” 

“Yes, I tell you. I’d play him in a tournament at this minute.” 

‘Is he good enough for you ?” 

**'Yes!” 

“Well, if he’s good enough for you I suppose he’s good enough 
for me. I’ll give you 100 sovereigns for him.” 

‘“No; why should I? He’s worth £250, and I wouldn’t part 
with him if I knew I would get any more polo; and if I played him 
at Hurlingham now I’d get that, and if you take him you'll sell him 
in a month for £250.” 

‘“* Well,” he said, ‘‘ we must all live, but I want him for myself. 
He’s strong, and looks a useful brute. I don’t want him to sell, and 
you might let me have him for £100.” 

And the end of it was he wouldn’t leave me, and I said: ‘ All 
right, take him.” 

Within ten minutes he was out of Tattersall’s, on his road to 
Hurlingham. John played him that afternoon, and sold him within 
a month for £250. 

The next winter I was at Bective, and in the stables espied my 
old friend Paleface III. 

John, what’s that?” 

‘Oh, your old pony ; the fellow I sold him to went broke, and I 
got him back. He’s strong and carries me, but he’s no use with the 
English ponies.” 

To:make a long story short, he sold him again in the summer 
for £250, got him back after the season, and I found him at Bective 
again in the winter. 

I offered him 200 guineas for him for one of the roth, but he 
wouldn’t take it, still declaring that he was no real good; but as we 
went out of the stable Mrs. Watson laughed and whispered to me: 
‘‘ Anyway, he’s the best he’s got, and he knows it! ” 

However, he sold him again, I don’t know how much for, and 
at the end of the season he was up at Tattersall’s, and bought by the 
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Millers for 300 guineas, but what they got for him I don’t know. 
The last time I saw him he was careering round the ground at 
Hurlingham with a Mohawk bit inhis mouth, poor brute! and they 
said he had taken to pulling so much no one could hold him. John 
had changed his name to The Yank, and under that name he 
was honourably mentioned in an early edition of the Badminton 
Library book on Polo as being one of the few foreign ponies who 
could hold his own with the English ones. 


YELLOW JACK 


I bought Yellow Jack from Gough when he went on leave, and 
afterwards sold him to Airlie. He was country-bred, and one of the 
quietest of ponies, in fact a dreadful slug, though keen and Ar at 
polo; but as a hack you could not beat or kick him along, unless you 
had a spur, when his whole nature seemed to change, and you never 
wanted to remind him of it twice. Airlie always had small boys as 
syces for his ponies, very smartly dressed, and made them ride at 
exercise. One evening at Rawal Pindi he saw this pony’s boy kicking 
him along and beating him with a stick, so gave orders that the boy 
was to lead him in the future. His horses and ponies, and Durham’s, 
who was living in the same house, were exercised in a ring at the 
back of the bungalow, and the next morning they were awakened 
by shouting and yelling, and a syce rushed in saying a boy was being 
killed. They ran round in their pyjamas and slippers, and there in 
the middle of the ring of horses, which the syces dared not leave go 
of, was Yellow Jack—on his knees, and, as Airlie described it, shak- 
ing a bundle of rags, as a terrier does a rat. Airlie had fortunately 
picked up a stick as he came out and hit the pony over the head. 
He said that he got quietly and slowly up, stood perfectly still, 
and then walked off quietly with a syce. They picked up the yelling 
boy, and found he had got two large scalp wounds, his collar-bone 
and two ribs broken. Undoubtedly the pony would have killed him 
in a few minutes more. The boy was taken to the hospital and got 
all right. The pony seemed in his normal state, and never again 
showed any sign of vice. And then some people say animals have 
no intellect and cannot think ! 

That pony said to himself that morning, ‘“‘I’ll pay you out, you 
little beggar, for bullying me!” and he did. 

I remember another curious case of a country-bred racing pony 
which had taken a dislike to one of the men who looked after the 
racecourse at Meerut. If ever he caught sight of this man he would 
try to get away from his syce to go for him. The man was always 
on the look-out when he was about, and one morning I heard him 
shouting out, ‘‘ The pony’s loose!” and saw him make a dash for and 
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over the railings into the stand, just as the pony was close on him, 
where he took refuge and whence nothing would induce him to emerge 
until the pony had been caught. 

The pony was not a vicious one otherwise; but some of those 
country-breds, if left entire, were very troublesome, and I have known 
many good polo ponies which had to be muzzled, or when jostling 
or riding off they would try to savage either man or pony. 


RuBY 


Some few years ago the best man for raw ponies was the late 
Tom Meleady, of Dublin, and I believe his son John is as good at 
finding them to-day as his father used to be. The old man and his 
sons were good judges; they bought at all the fairs in Ireland, and I 
know of many high-class ponies, which eventually fetched big prices, 
that were purchased from them for very low sums. Walking down one 
afternoon to see what they had got in, I saw two or three good- 
looking ones, though they did not quite fill my eye; but as I was 
walking out of the yard I met one of the sons leading in three ponies. 

‘“‘What’s that, Tom?” said I, as a long low mare went by. 

“‘T don’t know,” he answered. ‘‘ They are some that the boys 
bought at the fair in Wexford yesterday ” ; and in his broad brogue 
called out, ‘“‘ Here, Jim, what’s that ? Show her to the Colonel, and 
tell him what you gave for her”; and with his quiet smile added, 
‘and tell him the truth, if you can.” 

The boy laughed and said, ‘“‘I gave £17 for her.” 

“Well, if you like her, Colonel, you can give me a pound or 
two on the bargain and take her. Put a saddle on her.” 

She was very raw, with a hard mouth that had been leaned 
upon, but I couldn’t get away from her, and took her as she stood for 
£20. I hada lot of trouble with her mouth, for though she would 
turn readily to the snaffle, come back she would not; and even with 
the snaffle and long reins I could not get her to rein back properly 
for a long time; and she would fight till she dropped, though very 
quiet. I put asquare snaffle on her, an invention of the late John 
Watson, with a most useful bit, and in this she went very well, but 
would not stand a double bridle. I played her one season in Dublin. 
I also put her in harness, to which she took kindly ; and then I lent her 
to a nephew of mine, who stopped the Oakley field with her one day 
over some heavy timber, and was one of three in a big run with 
the North Warwickshire. She was quite one of the biggest and 
finest fencers I ever saw of her height—14.2—and a grand stayer 
with a great turn of speed. 

I played her the following season, and lent her the next winter 
to my niece, May Armstrong, in Warwickshire, a very light weight 
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but a very good horsewoman, and Ruby carried her beautifully, 
After the next season’s polo—as to my great regret my polo 
days were over—I sent her up to Tattersall’s, described as a 
good polo pony, with a reserve of £150 on her, at which she 
was knocked down to someone I did not know. The following 
morning I got a note from Tattersall’s to say she had been 
returned, as she would not play polo and therefore did not answer 
the description. I made an appointment with the purchaser, who 
was one of three brothers all of whom were afterwards well 
known in the polo world. He told me his tale, that he had taken 
her that afternoon to Ranelagh, got on her and could do nothing 
with her, had put the polo Secretary on her, also two other good 
men, and they none of them could do anything with her. They 
all said that she knew nothing of the game, was unbroken and use- 
less; so he had sent her back. I listened without a word to his 
tale of woe, and then asked quietly : 

‘* What sort of a bridle did you put on her?” 

‘*Oh, a common, light, ordinary polo double bridle.” 

** Well,” I said, “‘I am not surprised at what you tell me. I 
could not have done anything with her myself in that. She has 
never had a double bridle in her mouth, and won’t stand one; but I 
will bet you what you like I will take her into a tournament game 
to-morrow, and she shall play brilliantly.” 

His answer was, ‘‘ Oh, well, you see, I ama very light weight, and 
use my ponies cub-hunting, and I want something that can jump.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘that is not my business; but I’ll put twelve 
stone on her back and she shall jump anything you like to ride any 
of your hunters over, or if you will give me 41b. weight per inch in 
height, I'll put up rrst. 7lb. and run you four miles over an 
unflagged country.” 

He was not even then quite nonplussed; but said, ‘‘ I also drive 
my ponies in a small four-in-hand coach I’ve had built.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘I don’t think you’ve got a better trapper 
amongst them than she is.” 

This last was too much for him, and all he had left to say was, 
“I’m a very light weight, and she is altogether too strong and 
powerful a pony for me. I should be awfully obliged if you would 
let me off and take her back.” 

I could not help laughing, though I was very much annoyed, as 
he had not taken the trouble to ask me about her before buying her. 
However, I knew I could always get my money, and it of course 
ended in my saying I would take her. Eventually my stepson, a 
very light weight, took her over, hunted her three or four years, 
and then turned her into a brood mare and got some nice stock. 
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A PEEP FROM THE HILLSIDES ON THE GRAND TRUNK SYSTEM 


BLACK BASS FISHING ON LAKE ERIE 


BY ‘‘CORRIGEEN ”’ 


LAKE ERIE is a short run from Toronto by the Grand Trunk 
Railway. There is a frequent service of fast trains. The affinity 
between Canada and the Mother Country links sportsmen as well 
as merchants in a delightful camaraderie. In every part of the 
Dominion the devotee of rod and gun is to be found, and it only 
needs the formality of an introduction to enjoy the ample resources 
of hospitality and companionship. This I found in the persons of 
Professor Xavits and Dr. McInnes when I visited St. William’s, on 
the shores of the renowned lake. Both are sportsmen to the 
finger-tips. The hour of starting is never too early nor the day too 
long for either of them when fishing or shooting comprises the 
programme. 

It was 6 a.m. when the cheery voice of the veteran Scotchman 
bid the Professor and myself ‘‘Good morning.” ‘Come right in,” 
he said, with quite sufficient Scotch intonation in his voice to 
counterbalance the American setting of the invitation. Porridge 
and a real Yorkshire ham (with apologies to the Canadians) and hot 
scones all bore witness to the survival of home products. 

In the early grey of the morning we made our way towards the 
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lake, along the rough road characteristic of outlying districts 
generally, laden with rods, bait-cans, and a large basket of apples, 
which the doctor carried. The latter deserves particular notice, as 
the bearer’s fits of laughter at some jokes cracked by a member of 
the party were so vociferous that the basket had to be put down to 
give play to the flow of soul. Truly the lake breezes and commu- 
nion with mountain and glen had tuned the Scotch heart to ring 
out a full compass of music in a far-off land. 

The motor-launch which was to bear us to the fishing-ground 
was waiting at the lakeside. Certain preliminaries were necessary. 
Bait had to be secured, as the bass had at that season of the year 
left the shallows for the depths. In the early spring they live on 
surface food, and the angling equipment consists of a cast of large 
lake flies and an easy-playing rod. But fry are generally de- 
moralising ; they drive bass down as well as trout, and as there was 
an abundance of perch in the water there was ample scope for 
cannibalism. The doctor’s boathouse provided minnow-nets as well 
as the other essentials of the trip, and soon the hooped net was 
dropped into the lake, and in a short time half a bucketful of 
bait was taken. The contrivance was simple and _ ingenious. 
A sprinkling of worms or crumbs of bread attracted the inno- 
cent fry where the net lay on the bottom. Then it was rapidly 
raised and lifted out. The drag net entailed wading, but the 
amount of slime and weeds militated against its success. Some 
larger-sized bait were caught, however, which were more suitable 
for pike. 

Soon the motor-boat was throbbing beneath the strokes of the 
engine, and cutting its way through the blue waves. A distance of 
twelve miles lay before us. We started from the north side of the 
lake, which was shallow. for three or four miles. Some of the party 
had fished there a few days before, and caught some large bass. 
They marked the spot, and that was our objective on this occasion. 
This is a wise precaution, as the fish move about a good deal, and 
much time may be wasted in locating them. Every mile of the way 
brought interesting objects to view. The sharp eye of the doctor 
detected a wood-duck in its rapid flight across one of the bays, 
which led him to expatiate on the magnificent shooting Lake Erie 
affords. He was the fortunate lessee of one of the best shoots on 
the lake. There are several, which are Government property, of 
which private individuals and clubs hold the exclusive rights. Some 
of the islands are marshy round the shore, and afford ample cover 
and food for the enormous flocks of duck that come in the winter. 
There are beds of wild rice on which the birds feed. A small boat 
or canoe can easily be hidden among the reeds, and by the aid of 
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decoys the finest sport is obtained. Dr. McInnes considered this 
kind of shooting the very best on the continent. With a sharp wind 
in their tails the ducks flew with incredible speed. In his opinion 
driven partridges were not in it. You took a bird coming towards 
you, and wheeling rapidly round the rest of the flock would be out 
of range. Canvas-backs, black duck, widgeon, pintail, teal, mallard 
(a distinct species), and wild swans, are among the attractions of a 
Lake Erie shoot on a winter’s day. Snipe, too, can be flushed in 
the marshes. The picture the old sportsman drew made my mouth 


THE DOCTOR 


water. I was invited to join him on a shooting expedition, but, 
unfortunately, I had to return before the birds came from the north. 

Looking north-west, a high bank well wooded comes into view, 
which extends until it is lost in the shadow of the forest. On the 
opposite shore an equally long stretch of barren sand presents a 
contrast in uneventful monotony. What a history gathers round 
that lake, where Huron and Iroquois for centuries stained that sand 
in deadly feuds! It was there that Brébeuf and Champlain prose- 
cuted their hopeless mission amongst the neutral nation, as a con- 
glomeration of these savage tribes was styled. In the seventeenth 
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century the forest hard by sheltered the wigwams of the Huron 
tribes, and the lake shore was dotted with the birch-bark canoes, 
ready to give battle to the unfriendly tribes that periodically swept 
down upon them. The wild shriek of the professional insane 
Huron, who believed that power lay in madness, would break the 
stillness of the great forest. There, too, the Jesuit priest witnessed 
the torture of the prisoners by their conquerors, and shrank away 
saddened and heartsore when one of them designed for special 
treatment was handed over to the savage women whose art in 
exquisite cruelty was unequalled by the men. Indeed Erie is 
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remarkable, not only as the principal scene of that tragic North 
Western drama, but also as witnessing its close. It was there that 
the fierce Iroquois, terrible in battle, and the conquerors of the 
Hurons, were finally discomfited and their tribe disbanded. 

We have left Turkey Point far behind, and Long Point is 
abreast of us. It is twenty-one miles long by three broad, and 
contains two or three thousand red deer in addition to wild-fowl 
shooting. It is the property of a club of sixteen persons who have 
paid £2,000 for a life interest in the sport. We pull up to have a 
try for the bass which are found in that part of the lake, but perch 
have monopolised the ground and feed so ravenously that Professor 
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Xavits uses language and warns us that our quest is bass, and the 
quantity of bait is limited. All the same the ordinary coarse 
fisherman might have excusably revelled in the sport that these fish 
afforded. A perch 141b.in weight knows how to take care of him- 
self, and if he does not escape from the hook it is not for want of 
hard fighting. But he is no match for the black bass, as subsequent 
experience proved. 

Far out on the horizon and clear of an island landmark, a mere 
smudge against the sky, was the point where we hoped to do great 
things. A couple of specks on the water showed that other anglers 


OFF FOR THE ISLAND 


had preceded us; but Lake Erie is an inland sea, and jealousy 
never arises through limitations. We were soon abreast of them 
and cast our anchor, and before long several rods were treacherously 
extending their points at bow, stern, and middle. One is compelled 
to comment on the speciality of the Canadian rod. The popular 
build is of steel throughout, very short, with a multiplying reel. 
The pattern will be familiar to anglers who have attended Fishing 
Competitions recently held in London. They are_very suitable to 
a close boat and adapted to underhand casting. This isadvantageous 
on many of the rivers in the country, where trees and other obstacles 
prevent overhand casting with a longer weapon. The reel runs 
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freely on the Nottingham principle. The multiplying part of it is 
what I do not like. To begin with, the increased rapidity secured 
is not needed. One can generally recover the slack line as rapidly 
as a fish approaches. At least I do not remember a case when I 
found the task impossible with an ordinary reel. I have come near 
to it in playing a mad running salmon. In that case the reel was 
much larger, and one could wind in with greater speed. I encountered 
no bass or trout in Canada that I was unable to manage with the 
simple revolving pattern. The great objection to the multiplier is 
the difficulty of winding in without slackening the line. Indeed, it is 
impossible to do so; any slight weight is multiplied four times at 
least, and a sprat impedes the winding. The plan adopted is to 
lower the rod rapidly, and the slack is recovered whilst the tension is 
off. The method is clumsy, and not without its dangers. I know 
trout and salmon that would have escaped had a yard of slack been 
given them up to the moment they were netted. 

Another noticeable feature of the Canadian’s outfit is the snack 
stronger tackle used. For bass, stout salmon gut was mounted, and 
the line was heavier than what is generally used in this country. 
There may be some excuse for it where jack are amongst the game, 
and of this I had some experience. In other respects there seemed 
to me to be no need to use such coarse material, and I was disposed 
to think that on a bright day and in very clear water the bay would 
be affected by it. But I learned that bass are bold feeders, and have 
not the shyness of trout, which need fine-drawn gut to allure them. 
This being so, to talk of finer tackle raises the question of cut bono ? 
in the mind of our practical cousins. 

A live minnow on a large-sized hook is the best bait for these 
fish. Just sufficient lead to sink it was added. It was with 
pleasurable expectation that I found myself thus equipped amongst 
my Canadian friends as an aspirant for the patronage of the bass. 
I elected, however, to use a light ro ft. split cane rod in preference 
to the short steel weapon. An ordinary trout reel and line completed 
the outfit. I had not to wait long before a fish made its presence 
felt. The fact was communicated in a pull which could not be 
mistaken. The strike that followed was equally sharp, and the fun 
began. The bass’s method of defence is akin to a grayling’s. It 
does not make a long lateral rush like a trout or salmon, but bores 
fast and furious. Its large fin, similar to the grayling’s, aids it in 
that kind of movement. It consists of nine bony rays and fourteen 
soft. These fully expanded offer great resistance in the water, and 
a stiff rod and strong tackle are needed to resist it. The movement 
is more dangerous than that of a trout, as the sharp quick jerks are 
likely to detach the hook or break the tackle ; the former is, however, 
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too large to be easily dislodged, and the latter too stout to be 
broken. The first fish I caught was 1}1b., which was regarded as 
small fry for that part of Lake Erie. Other rods had a stiffer tussle 
on hand, and in time it came to my turn to have a good fight with a 
two-pounder. As I was using a fly rod my quarry had a compara- 
tively easy time of it, especially when I let him have the reel during 
the boring process. He took full advantage of these privileges, and 
I on my part enjoyed the sport all the more. Unlike his predecessor, 
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he condescended to move round the boat, jerking himself forward in 
a series of plunges. When I stopped the line and leant harder he 
increased the boring pace, and kept it up to the last moment. 

Rock bass entered as competitors for the wriggling minnows. 
They have little to commend them as fighters, being far inferior in 
that particular to their kindred species. They are handsome fish: 
the eye a dark blue with a carmine iris; a fine gold and green tint 
adorns the head ; the dorsal fin is smaller with eleven rigid rays and 
eleven soft. The body is gold tinted, shading off into a muddy white 
underneath. It is equipped with graceful fan-shaped pectorals, with 
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five rigid rays in each. Another kind of fish that came to my net 
is locally called sheep’s head. Its resemblance to the animal is 
sufficiently marked to justify the title. In other particulars it bears 
out the resemblance, as it is sheep-like in its defencelessness, and 
makes little or no attempt to ‘‘ put up a good fight ” asthe Canadians 
phrase it. We caught them from two to three pounds weight. They 
are shaped like a bream and play in a similar fashion. The interest- 
ing part of their anatomy consists in two lucky stones that are found 
in their heads. A pair of them was conferred on me, and whether 
they were the cause or not, my Canadian trip was on the whole lucky. 


A PRELIMINARY CAST 


The stones are flat on one side, and rounded slightly on the other. — 
They are very white, but much harder than ordinary fishbones. 
After luncheon the take went off—at least that is how the matter 
would be described in English water. The Canadians expressed it 
differently—the bass had removed to another quarter. It is a safe 
assumption that wherever these fish are, they are in a feeding mood. 
A search party, consisting of the professor and one of the boatmen, 
embarked in the dinghy in quest of them. We noticed that the 
neighbouring launch had done the same. Spinning was the way in 
which they prosecuted the search. It isa good alternative method, as 
I proved later on by mounting a small spoon and Devon minnow. 
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Before long the professor signalled for us to draw anchor and follow 
him. They were only about a hundred yards off, and near enough 
for us to see their rods bent. We were soon by their side and shar- 
ing in the sport. One of the rods landed a three-pound fish, the 
largest that had so far been captured. My own rod speedily found 
occupation, and from the playing of the captive I judged something 
extra large was on hand. The movement was different from a bass’s ; 
there was a rush round the bow of the boat, and without the boring 
tendency of which I had had so much. The situation attracted the 
professor’s attention, and he stood by to see it through. It was a fish 
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’ that was determined to have its own way, and I placed the reel at 
its disposal. The only obstacle in the course was the anchor rope, 
and as he approached that I leant harder. Very quietly the line 
returned minus the hook and two or three inches of gut. The 
explanation clearly was that a pike had been the aggressor, and the 
jagged end of the trace bore witness to his teeth. This is a common 
experience on Lake Erie. One has to run the chance of losing fish 
and tackle in the interests of the bass. Half an hour later I gaffed 
a five or six pound jack for the doctor. It had been hooked so far 
out in the lip that the gut could not be cut. As far as I could see 
the jack do not run toa great size. I suppose I must have landed 
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about a dozen of them during my travels, the largest of which was 

4 lb. They play better, I think, than English pike generally do, 
owing probably to the purer water which forms their habitat. This 
is particularly the case in the big rivers which are glacial. As a 
comestible they are excellent, having no trace of the muddy flavour so 
frequently found in the home-water fish. 

We were careful not to exceed the Government regulation 
number of fish, and returned the superfluous quantity to the water. 
I counted thirty-eight, most of which were of the bass tribe. They 
were the small-mouthed species, which are the best fighters; those 
with the big mouth are not held in such high esteem by anglers. 

The delightful day on Lake Erie all too soon came to a close. 
As the motor-boat raised her anchor, a magnificent sunset lit up the 
western sky. The water was so smooth that the effect was mirrored 
in an unwavering reflection. No pen could describe nor brush 
portray the richness of the carmine, or the delicacy of the blue, that 
lit the heavens. Canadian sunsets are unsurpassed. As we neared 
the shore the light was rapidly waning and the distant woodland 
already veiled in darkness... We passed the lotus bed near enough 
to see the plants’ broad leaves closing for the night. It is said to be 
one of the three that exists outside Egypt. There is little twilight 
in the Far West, and by the time we reached the landing-stage night 
had fallen. Everywhere there was stillness except on the borders of 
the wood, where the exquisite notes of the vesper sparrow rang out 
with a richness of song equalled only by the nightingale. 
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START OF PLAY 


GOFKY 


Many new games are brought out, fewof them survive many months, 
most of them are heard of no more after a few weeks; but we are 
really inclined to think that Gofky has, in the phraseology of the 
period, ‘‘come to stay.” It may be described as a combination of 
golf and croquet with a touch of billiards. Two or more players 
take part in it, five or six lengthen the game without diminishing 
the interest. The ground may be half 

the size of a lawn-tennis court, or, if there @ 

be space, big enough to enable golfers to 

show their powers of driving, a fact which 

certainly suggests variety. No holes have 

to be made on the turf. The first pro- 

ceeding is to place on the ground five 

gofky jacks and two holing-out plates; the 

latter are rather larger than the jacks, 

and resemble inverted plates with holes 

in the middle. The plates are of iron and 

the jacks are made from lignum vite. 

Golf balls and clubs are employed, and 

the object of the game is to hole out after 

having struck each of the jacks according 

to the directions set out. The cannoning 

or rebounding of the ball from the jack at 

the ‘‘correct billiard angle” for tactical 

reasons provides quite a new feature in ® 

outdoor games, and necessitates the 
greatest accuracy in putting or driving. 
The player begins by striking—that is, 
putting at—the first jack. Having hit it, or an opponent’s ball, he is 
entitled to continue his play either by making for the next jack, 
playing at an opponent’s ball with a view to advancing his own game, 


PLAN OF THE GROUND 


se 


as in croquet, or taking up a strategic position. We repeat the 
expression of opinion that Gofky will become widely popular, and 
will take a prominent position among our British outdoor games. 


A CLOSE FINISH AT GOFKY 


nate DOTTED LINES SHOW HOW THE REBOUND AT “BILLIARD ANGLE IS UTILISED 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


Kinc Epwarp VII As A SportsMAN. By Alfred E. T. Watson. 
With an Introduction and Chapter on Yachting by Captain 
The Hon. Sir Seymour Fortescue, C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 
Contributions by the Marquess of Ripon, G.C.V.O., Lord 
Walsingham, Lord Ribblesdale, and others. Illustrated. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. Ig1I. (21s. Large 


Paper copies, six guineas.) 

In view of the fact that this book is the work of the Editor of 
the Badminton Magazine, the difficulties of writing anything in 
the nature of a review are obvious. An Editor is not inclined to 
admit into his own pages scathing criticisms describing his volume 
as a failure, and eulogies are impossible. But as the work appears 
among the pile of those which the month has yielded, and as it has 
been attracting so much attention by reason of the notices which 
have appeared in daily and weekly papers, the reviewer cannot very 
well pass it over. 

Perhaps the simplest way of dealing with the book is to say 
what it contains. There is a Preface, which may be quoted as 
indicating the author’s intentions: ‘‘ Most country gentlemen hunt 
or shoot—perhaps visit Scotland and use the rifle as well as the gun; 
some keep racehorses or steeplechasers, others are yachtsmen, and 
a limited number have shot big game in other continents. Very 
few have ever gained distinction in all these sports alike: there is no 
record of anyone who has approached the wide range and high 
degree of success achieved by King Edward VII. Had His Majesty 
been a private personage the account of his career as a sportsman 
could scarcely have failed to arrest the attention of those who are 
devoted to the various pursuits in which he won renown; but the 
‘good man to hounds,’ the neat and effective shot, the owner of 
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Derby winners and of victorious yachts, the marksman to whose 
rifle six tigers fell in a single day, sat on the throne of the Empire; 
and interest in what he did is immeasurably increased for the reason 
that his participation in these sports constantly brought to light, 
as the following pages will show, the singular amiability of 
His Majesty’s character, his generosity, unselfishness, his ever keen 
desire to give pleasure to others, his unfailing readiness to recognise 
the efforts of his faithful servants. Such value as the book may have 
chiefly arises from the proofs of this which it affords.” 

The volume opens with an Introduction by Sir Seymour 
Fortescue which is certainly one of the most attractive things in it, 
valuable as many contributions from other sources are (we do not speak 
of the author’s work), for it describes His Majesty as he appeared 
to a faithful friend and servant who writes from long and intimate 
experience. The chapter on “ Kings of England as Sportsmen” 
might well have been extended but that we presume what are called 
‘exigencies of space” did not admit. The author has sought to 
show that with few exceptions kings of England have been keen 
devotees of field sports, and particularly that they have interested 
themselves in racing. The chapter on ‘‘ Sandringham” describes 
the estate from the earliest days, prior indeed to the period when it 
acquired its present name. The author has had access, by gracious 
permission of King Edward and King George, to the Game Books, 
and has been assisted in his task by all those who were best able 
to supply authentic details. He has also been singularly fortunate 
in having persuaded Lord Ripon to contribute several pages, not 
only about his reminiscences of shooting at Sandringham, but about 
the sport in which he excels. And here, too, Lord Walsingham 
appears in the light of a most appreciative guest. 

Chapter III deals with ‘“* Windsor.” The author has been at 
pains to look up early accounts of this Royal residence, and as 
regards shooting has been aided by Sir Walter Campbell, Deputy 
Ranger. Anecdotes gleaned from many sources brighten the pages. 
‘** Balmoral” is the subject of another chapter; and then comes the 
longest section in the work, the chapter on “ Racing.” To a great 
extent what is said here has long been common property; but con- 
tradictory accounts have been rife about some of King Edward’s 
horses, and here it may be safely assumed that we have the truth, 
because Lord Marcus Beresford has, we are told, carefully supervised 
the proofs, Richard Marsh and John Porter having enabled Mr. Alfred 
Watson to prepare the matter. Finance is not the chief considera- 
tion when anyone races as King Edward did. Nevertheless, pecu- 
niary results are not to be ignored, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the King, to put it bluntly, ‘‘made racing pay.” His Majesty 
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gave Lord Marcus a cheque for £1,000 with which to open the 
account with Messrs. Weatherby, and was never called upon for 
another shilling, drawing, indeed, handsome amounts of ‘ pocket- 
money.” At one time close on £60,000 was standing to his credit. 
In stakes King Edward won £146,344 10s. 1d.—the penny shows 
with what care the accounts have been compiled. At the stud the 
three famous brethren earned £269,495 5s. King Edward sold a 
number of horses for an aggregate of £73,911, and it thus appears 
that he obtained close on half a million. From this, it will be under- 
stood, training fees, expenses of the stud, the purchase price of the 
few horses he bought, entrances and forfeits, have to be deducted. 
The total remains largely on the right side. For the chapter on “‘ The 
King’s Steeplechase Horses” the author has evidently been largely 
indebted to Mr. Lushington, who was instrumental in procuring 
them, and who likewise trained them. The history of Ambush II 
is particularly interesting. 

A good many years have passed since King Edward was thought 
of as a hunting man, and a sceptical world has seemed inclined to 
question whether he ever “ rode straight.”” There can be no possibility 
of doubt that he did so. The chapter on “The King in the Hunt- 
ing Field’ was to have been written by Lord Ribblesdale, a former 
Master of the Royal Buckhounds, who has, indeed, contributed a 
couple of pages dealing with the suggestion which was made during 
his mastership of turning ‘“‘the Queen’s” into a pack of foxhounds. 
The author admits indebtedness to Lord Ribblesdale for the matter 
on which this chapter is founded. Long research must have been 
bestowed, and there is a suggestion of a prolonged correspondence. 
The result is a singularly complete account of King Edward’s hunt- 
ing career. Sir Seymour Fortescue writes of King Edward as a 
yachtsman. The chapter on ‘‘ The King as Guest” has been com- 
piled from accounts obtained by the author from those who have 
been privileged to act as His Majesty’s hosts; and for the final 
chapter on “‘ Sport Abroad”’ he is indebted to Colonel Sir Augustus 
Fitz-George, who accompanied the then Prince of Wales on his 
expedition to India. 

The illustrations are a great feature of the book. Mr. Watson 
has been privileged to reproduce pictures from Sandringham and 
Windsor, and has had access to collections of photographs taken 
privately at Sandringham and at various places where King Edward 
was entertained. Some of these are extraordinarily good. We can- 
not imagine anything much better than the picture of “ King Edward 
Shooting at Hall Barn,” which faces page 324. There are also ten 
coloured plates, seven by Mr. Archibald Thorburn, two by Miss Dorothy 
Hardy, and one by Mr. Charles Pears. 
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YACHT-RACING FOR AMATEURS. By Francis B. Cook. Illustrated. 
London: The Yachting World. 


Mr. Cook is of course an expert—it is rarely in these days that _ 
people write books about what they do not understand, though it 
may be remarked that critics sometimes do not show the same 
knowledge in their treatment of the volumes. This is a decidedly 
practical work, which should be consulted by everyone who thinks 
he would like to take a hand in yacht-racing, and may also be 
studied with good results by those who have already decided to do 
so and have entered upon the sport. A great consideration must 
necessarily be what it will cost, and to this Mr. Cook endeavours to 
supply an answer. Anyone who decides to build, whether the con- 
struction is to be a house ashore or a boat at sea, will do well to 
take care that the specification is a comprehensive one. The man 
who orders a yacht, if he does not go warily to work, may find his 
bill for extras something calculated to stagger him. Building the 
boat is, of course, only one thing; it is after this has been completed 
that expenses begin tomount. We do not quite see why Mr. Cook 
gives the figures which have been supplied him by the owner of a 
certain 6-metre boat, as he is of opinion that they are far more than 
they should be. Inclusive of personal expenses, they show that the 
yachting holiday cost their owner £320. The author thinks that a 
fraction of this might suffice; but when one comes to the inclusion 
of “‘ personal expenses” it is, of course, utterly impossible to form 
estimates. Some men arriving at a port will hasten on board their 
yacht and fare modestly, others will spend the evening ashore, dine 
expensively at the best hotel, paying twice or thrice as much for a 
bottle of champagne as a whole meal would have cost them in their 
own cabins. Mr. Cook makes out that the expense of a season’s 
racing in the ex-24-footer class need not be more than a trifle under 
£30. The figures come out to twice as much, and he deducts £32 
for value of prizes won. In the first place, however, the owner has 
got to win them. The book is full of information. 


COMFORT IN SMALL CRAFT: A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF SAILING 
AND Cookery. By S. J. Housley. With diagrams. 
London: John Murray. Ig11. (2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Housley starts with the assumption that his reader owns a 
little yacht which he desires to sail on the ‘‘ Norfolk rivers and 
similar waters,” and that he has small idea how to set about it. 
Furthermore he presupposes that the humble owner has not a cook 
on board and is obliged to prepare his own meals. (It is rather 
handicapping the future admiral to expect him to shine asa chef, 
and vice versa.) His instructions on both subjects appear to us to 
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be thoroughly sound, though we do not profess to speak from experi- 
ence as to the provision of utensils for the kitchen and some other 
details which the author discusses. 


MOTORING IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. By Charles D. Harper. 
Burrow’s R.A.C. Handbooks. London Agents: Percy Hum- 
phreys, 4 Amen Corner, London, E.C.  rg11. 


After looking through this book we glanced at the cover again 
to see if it were possible that the price could really be 6d. The 
publishers have been enabled to issue it at this absurdly low cost, 
with all its illustrations, because of the advertisements which help to 
repay outlay. Nothing of the sort could possibly be more convenient 
than this little handbook. A number of routes are laid out, and 
the traveller is provided with an itinerary showing the towns and 
villages through which he passes, their distances from each other, 
and particulars about them. The illustrations are numerous, and 
there are also maps. 


BIRD-FLIGHT AS THE Basis OF AVIATION. By Otto Lilienthal. 
Translated by A. W. Isenthal, A.M.I.E.E., F.R.P.S._ Illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green & Co. IgII. 


Mr. Lilienthal, the author of this book, is an enthusiast who 
has devoted his life to a study of the theory of flight. From his 
earliest days the subject attracted him and his brother, the two boys 
having convinced themselves that the problem was soluble from a 
comprehensive study of the movements of birds. Around his native 
town, Anklam, numerous families of storks had taken up their abode, 
and these birds the boys used to watch. One secret they readily 
obtained. Often they would approach to within a short distance of 
a bird, with the wind. When he perceived them he did not turn and 
fly away, but continued to hop in their direction, the reason being, as 
they presently grasped, that he had to be lifted by the force of his 
wings against, and not with, the wind. They proceeded to construct 
machines, copying as nearly as might be the action of the bird’s 
wings, and it was whilst thus engaged that Otto was killed in 1894, 
an early victim to the pursuit which since his time has been so fatal 
to many. The Lilienthals do not appear to have attempted any- 
thing beyond the utilisation of wings, indeed the author says that he 
is ‘“‘forced to the conclusion that the only possibility of attaining 
efficient human flight lies in the exact imitation of bird-flight with 
regard to the aero-dynamic conditions.” About recent inventions, 
which have assuredly proved their value, little is said. 
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It is doubtful if the real significance of the Order in Council recently promulgated by the 
British Columbia Government, by which the price of Government land has been doubled, will 
be appreciated in England. It simply means that the Government—which, incidentally, is a 
very live business Government—has recognised that the land under its control has, by a pro- 
cess of natural evolution, acquired a value far in excess of the price hitherto demanded. The 
standard of value has been raised, and the ¢5 per acre proposition of yesterday is the 
$10 per acre proposition of to-day. Those who know say that the process of doubling will 
repeat itself in the immediate future. The first people in England to recognise this little bit 
of history-making were the Dominion and British Lands, Ltd., at Griffiths House, in London 
Wail. The name of the company is perhaps descriptively redundant, but at least it correctly 
indicates the enterprise and scheme of a body of men, small in number, but each of whom 
bears a name to conjure with, and takes a keen personal interest, quite apart from business 
c msiderations, in the future of the Dominion. 

There is an old proverb that ‘‘ Three removes are as bad as a fire.’ For more than half 
a century Messrs. Mousell Bros. Ltd., of London and the provinces, have made furniture 
removing and storing their special business, devoting themselves to diminishing the worries and 
anxieties inseparable from removals, and with workmen trained to the art of packing valuable 
property risk is reduced to a negligible minimum. Mousell Bros. were the pioneers of the 
present pantechnicon vans. In the matter of warehousing Messrs. Mousell Bros. Ltd. store 
everything appertaining to a household, and with their own depositovies in London and the 
important provincial centres they have probably more furniture entrusted to their keeping 
than any other firm in the kingdom. 

Agricultural colleges do not represent a new idea, though it has been by a gradual process 
that their value has been realised. The Agricultural College at Aspatria, Cumberland, was 
established as long since as 1874. Of late years it has come prominently to the front, a 
natural result when the patrons who support it include Lords Tankerville and Lonsdale, 
Sir James Whitehead, Bart., and other prominent Northern landowners. A course of instruc- 
tion should be continued for three years, when those who have undergone it are admirably 
qualified to make farming pay or to fill the position of estate agent, etc. 

‘Landowners and tenants of shooting estates who have not yet completed their arrange- 
ments may note that the East Anglian Game Farm, directed by Mr. Eric le Strange, of 
Sedgford, King’s Lynn, is still supplying pheasant eggs, 90 per cent. guaranteed fertile. 

Golfers who do not know where to play the game may well consider a visit to the residen- 
tial hotel, Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent, which adjoins the links of the Sidcup Golf Club. 
Golf can be varied by boating, tennis, court rackets, etc. 

Most men who shoot know the difficulty of obtaining a good dog, if they are not equipped 
with keepers and kennels. The difficulty may be solved by communicating with Mr. J. W. 
Bourne, of 22 Ashburn Grove, East Dulwich, S.E., who buys and sells privately, is a sound 
and trustworthy judge, and executes commissions for dogs for all sports, including greyhounds. 

The Pytchley Autocar Company, Ltd., Northampton, extends its operations far beyond its 
centre. All sorts of cars are sold, and with a four-years’ guarantee maintenance price. The- 
company makes contracts for repairs, damages, insurance, etc. 

Lovers of genuine antique furniture will find particularly tempting bargains at low prices 
at Mr. Mark Atkins’s picturesque Elizabethan house at Faversham, where also they will admire 
the beatifully carved exterior, the old panelled rooms, fireplaces with chimney corners, etc. 
Mr. Atkins has a fine collection of Jacobean, Anne, Chippendale, and Sheraton. 

The value of chrome leather is by this time well understood, its wearing qualities, ability 
to stand wet and heat, and the difficulty of puncturing, being features. Paterson's Patent Tyre 
Protector is made of this material, and supplied by the British Leather Company at Fanmere 
Tannery, Birkenhead. 

Watches err, but the sun never goes wrong, which is a reason for using Homan’s Sun 
Clocks, quaint and ingenious devices which show the right time to a minute whenever the sun 
shines. These clocks are in the shape of bowls, from 6in. to 12in. in diameter, in oxidised 
polished copper, and complete for fixing either to a level surface or to a wall. They are 
obtainable from W. Homan, 20 Renfrew Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

People are occasionally left with an accumulation of old-fashioned jewellery which is of no 
use tothem. Messrs. Allen & Daws, London Street, Norwich, who have been established for 
over half a century, give the best prices for trinkets, watches, jewels, antiques, silver plate, etc. 

With reference to the above there are, of course, many other persons who possess articles 
of jewellery which they regard as treasures, and the loss of which is an affliction. Messrs. 
Percy Whitmore & Co., Insurance Brokers, of 147 Cannon Street, E.C., urge that jewellery 
insurance is not known to the public as it should be. Their policies cover losses of all kinds. 

Mr. A. W. Lambert, 214 New Road, Richmond, offers his services as an agent for the 
purchase of motor-cars, his qualification being that he received his training as engineer 
with Messrs. Thornycroft & Co. He is agent for all the best makes, supervises repairs, and 
also lets out cars on hire, and advises on all questions con 1ected with them. 

Messrs. Charles Tuckey & Co., 2 Mincing Lane, E.C., are enabled to offer special bargains 
in wines of various sorts which have to be sold by order of the proprietor of the North Esk 
Distillery. The prices certainly compare favourably with those found in other catalogues. 

The Harrow Artistic Joinery Works, Wealdstone R.S.O., inquires, ‘‘ Why carry heavy 
trays?” and servants who have to carry them will welcome the query. The idea is to utilise 
fumed oak butlers’ trays on india-rubber castors—a particularly convenient way of moving 
plate and crockery, as three trays are on the same piece of furniture. 

A large supply of antique furniture which is what it professes to be—though for the matter 
of that purchasers are frequently experts—is on view at Gilbert’s, Old Swindon, Wilts. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the commetitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except 
under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using 
anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in the 
August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Miss 
Franks, Bareilly, United Provinces, India; Mr. F. S. Forde, Lower 
Leeson Street, Dublin; Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent; 
Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, London, S.W.; Major G. A. 
Carleton, D.S.O., Claremont, Marle Hill, Cheltenham; Mr. H. 
Clarke, Lieutenant 4th P.A.V. Rajputs, Bombay; Mr. Graystone 
Bird, Bath; Miss Marjorie Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst ; and 
Captain C. B. Mansfield, 8th Cavalry, Umballa, Punjab, India. 
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OVER THE FIRST FENCE AT ERIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


A BIG-GAME SHOOT IN PILIBHIT, NORTHERN INDIA—-ELEPHANTS GOING UP A BANK 
FROM THE WATER 


Photograph by Miss Franks, Bareilly, United Provinces, India 
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RUGBY INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL MATCH AT CORK—IRELAND JU. FRANCE 
Photograph by Mr. F. S. Forde, Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 
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A PILLOW-FIGHT ON BOARD R.M.S. ‘‘ATHENIC’’ DURING THE VOYAGE FROM NEW ZEALAND 
Photograph by Lieut.-Colonel G. S. Ormerod, Chagford, Devon 
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ERIDGE HUNT STEEPLECHASES, APRIL IQII 


Master Spratt on his knees at the open ditch. The horse made a wonderful recovery, and went on and 
won the race easily 


Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 


A ‘‘SURNAI’’ MADE OF INFLATED SKINS 


The central ones'support a native country bed or “charpoy” on which the European is sitting, while the two 

Surnai-wallas or boatmen lie across the end skins and hold on to the charpoy. They then use their legs in a circular 

motion like the paddles of a paddle-steamer, and thus cross the stream. ‘The “ Surnai” is used extensively on the 
Ganges, as there are few bridges 


Photograph by Captain J. D»Graham, I1.M.S., Wheler Club, Meerut, United Provinces, India 
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A FAILURE AT THE HIGH JUMP AT ROSEBANK AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


MEET OF CAPTAIN OLIVE’S BASSETT HOUNDS AT WYRESDALE PARK, LANCASHIRE 


Photograph by Miss M. Evelyn Sharpe, Scarthwaite, Caton, Lancaster 
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THE FIRST WHIP—WEST SOMERSET FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, North Petherton, Bridgwater 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE SPORTS—START FOR THE 200 YARDS HANDICAP 
Photograph by Mr. W. M. Cliff, Royal Military College, Camberley, Surrey 
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AN EXCITING RACE AT THE LAST HURDLE, SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, London, S.W. 


ELEPHANTS RETURNING HOME IN THE EVENING AFTER A DAY’S SHOOTING AT PILIBHIT, 
NORTH INDIA 


Photograph by Miss Franks, Bareilly, United Provinces, India 
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NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE, CHELTENHAM, MARCH IQII 
Photograph by Major G. A. Carleton, D.S.O., Claremont, Marle Hill, Cheltenham 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE, IQII 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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THE START FOR THE CAMEL RACE AT THE ANNUAL HORSE FAIR IN SILI, BALUCHISTAN 


Photograph by Mr. H. Clarke, Lieutenant 4th P.A.V. Rajputs, Bombay 


HURDLE-RACE AT MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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ERIDGE HUNT STEEPLECHASES, IQII-~-A MISTAKE AT THE OPEN DITCH 


Photograph by Miss Marjorie Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst 


THE FIRST FENCE IN THE NATIVE CAVALRY ‘CHASE AT UMBALLA 


Photograph by Captain C. B. Mansfield, 8th Cavalry, Umballa, Punjab, India 
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THE UCKFIELD HURDLE-RACE, PLUMPTON, APRIL IQII 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


CAMELS LINED UP PRIOR TO THE RACE AT SILI, BALUCHISTAN 


Photograph by Mr. H. Clarke, Lieutenant 4th P.A.V. Rajputs, Bombay 
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MR. BROOKE, R.H.A., JUMPING AT THE UMBALLA HORSE SHOW, IQII 
Photograph by Captain C. B. Mansfield, 8th Cavalry, Umballa, Punjab, India 


WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL SPORTS, CROYDON—START OF JUNIORS’ 100 YARDS RACE 
Photograph by Mr. C. Friend Smith, Purston, Woodcote Road, Wallington, Surrey 
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